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Introduction 



Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis (The British Museum) 

and 

Sarah Stewart (The London Middle East Institute at 

SOAS) 

This is the third volume of the Idea of Iran and deals with the Sasanian 
period. The previous two volumes covered the early period - the 
formation of the Achaemenid empire - and the Parthian era. The success 
of the symposia, which began as a lecture series in the summer of 2004, would 
not have been possible without the generous support of Mrs Fatema Soudavar 
Farmanfarmaian and fellow trustees of the Soudavar Memorial Foudation. 
Their enthusiasm and commitment to the projects have created such confidence 
amongst supporters of Iranian studies that this programme has become a major 
event in the academic calendar in London. From the beginning it has been our 
aim to publish the proceedings on a regular basis; but the turnaround has 
exceeded expectation thanks to the dedication of our contributors and, in 
particular, Dr Parvis Fozooni. 

The second volume in the series, The Age of the Parthians, covered 400 
years of Iranian history ending with the collapse of the Parthian empire in 224 
CE. The current volume is the proceedings of two symposia and begins with 
the advent of the Sasanian dynasty and the reign of Ardashir 1. This is an 
extraordinarily fertile period in Iranian history for it is during the reign of the 
early Sasanians kings that we see the beginnings of an Iranian state and the 
formation of a centralised religion. This phenomenon is covered by contributors 
from different disciplines. What we see here is a comprehensive coverage of 
various aspects of kingship, religion and society through the eyes of experts in 
numismatics, philology, histoiy, art history and archaeology. 

The paucity of primary sources for this period has meant that there has been 
substantial scholarly debate over much of the extant material. As in previous 
volumes we have attempted to challenge traditional views and present a re- 
appraisal of current thinking with regard to existing evidence. Contributors to 
the early Sasanian period discuss the characteristic features of the Sasanian 
state during its formative years including how the centralisation of power and 
religion manifested itself through coinage, art and architecture. Contributors 
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dealing with the late Sasanian period cover aspects of language, economics, 
religion and military expansion as well as evidence from an archive found in 
Bactria. 

An important phenomenon that has largely been neglected by scholars of 
pre-Islamic Iran is the transition from an oral to a written tradition during the 
Sasanian period This development had far-reaching consequences for the way 
in which Iranian history was transmitted, the nature and purpose of recorded 
history and the ability of rulers and priests to centralise and transmit 
knowledge. 

Philip Kreyenbroek argues that the state propaganda of the early Sasanian 
kings drew on written accounts that were based on oral traditions. He gives 
examples of traditions that began in oral transmission for example the account 
of Ardashir's lineage, and compares them with later versions once they were 
written down. In this way he is able to show how these stories and legends were 
used to serve the purposes of Sasanian state propaganda, through the 
preservation of certain histories or versions of history and the exclusion of 
others: 'propaganda, in other words, played a key role in early Sasanian state- 
building, and the court was evidently capable of making the population accept 
as national history a version of events that was not based on fact, but had been 
drawn up for this very purpose'. Linked to this idea of 'state-building' was the 
notion of the piety of the early Sasanian monarchs, nowhere better expressed 
than in the Letter of Tansar where the high priest asserts that state and religion 
are twins. The accepted view of Shapur Fs piety is questioned by Kreyenbroek 
in view of this king's welcoming attitude towards the prophet Mani. At court 
he was granted extended privileges. Kreyenbroek therefore challenges 
traditional views about Shapur's religious commitment to Zoroastrianism. He 
suggests and it was in fact the prelate Kirder who, over the course of an 
exceptionally long career, succeeded in presenting a uniform version of 
Zoroastrianism throughout the realm. This would not have been possible before 
the written composition and transmission of religious texts. 

The consolidation of church and state is also the subject of Michael Alram's 
contribution. He discusses the importance of the power and identity of the early 
Sasanian kings as witnessed through coinage. He charts the progression of the 
royal title from 'king' to 'king of kings' to 'the divine Mazdayasnian king of 
the Iranians whose seed is from the gods'. In this way the monarch creates 'a 
new identity for his dynasty as well as for the Sasanian state'. Both obverse and 
reverse of these coins emphasise the importance of kingship and the divine 
right of the king to rule. This is manifested variously through the religious 
symbolism of kingly glory, or kwarenah and those divine beings or yazatas 
associated in with the investiture of the king. The reverse of Ardashir's coins 
emphasise the link between religion and kingship with the depiction of a fire 
altar placed on a royal throne. Under Shapur I, a fire altar is flanked by a figure, 
a symbol that becomes the hallmark of Sasanian coins until the seventh century 
CE. Alram presents a new double dinar of Shapur I which shows the triumph of 
the mounted king over the captive Roman emperor Philip the Arab on the 
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reverse. The coin inscription describes Shapur as king of kings of the Iranians 
and non-Iranians which, until the discovery of this coin, was only known from 
Shapur's inscription at Ka'ba-i Zardusht and coins of his son and successor 
Ormazd I. The royal title is now fully extended and indicates the diversity of 
the Sasanian realm. 

State planning and monumental buildings are further testament to the 
centralisation of Sasanian Iran under Ardashir I. Dietrich Huff examines the 
architecture of Firuzabad/ Ardashir Khurreh as an example of the power and 
authority of the first Sasanian monarch. Ardashir's meticulously detailed plan 
of his new city reflects his understanding of the strategic importance of 
location: "...to create a kind of miniature model realm with residents, city and 
countryside, set into an order which symbolises his conception of an ideal 
state". By choosing a location surrounded by mountains, the king ensured that 
Ardashir Khurreh (Gur) would be protected from attack by the heavy Parthian 
cavalry. The fortress of Qaleh Dukhtar overlooking the plain provided f urther 
protection. 

Touraj Daryayee continues with an analysis of kingship in early Sasanian 
Iran, as seen through monumental inscriptions and coin legends. He gives a 
detailed breakdown of the composition of the royal titles both from religious as 
well as political points of view. He moves away from a traditional concept of 
Iranian civilisation as a "static unchanging phenomenon" and draws attention to 
the various distinct traditions surrounding the notion of kingship that existed on 
the Iranian plateau in the third century. These are: the Avestan tradition, the 
Old Persian Achaemenid royal ideology, the Hellenistic notion of kingship 
introduced by Alexander and the Seleucids, the Arsacid tradition and finally the 
Persian tradition of the Sasanians from their homeland. All these traditions 
were unified by the Sasanian dynasty in Persis. Daryayee looks for continuities 
in the notion of kingship with reference to the imperial ideology of previous 
dynasties. The image of a deified king, which was unknown in the Zoroastrian 
tradition, appears both in the iconography and inscriptions on Seleucid and 
Parthian coins, and was adopted by the early Sasanian rulers. 

The consolidation of the Sasanian empire is also reflected in the art and 
architecture of the early Sasanian period. Prudence Harper examines the 
consolidation of Sasanian dynastic power through an examination of the visual 
expressions of power and authority during this period. The art of the imperial 
court under Ardashir and Shapur depicts large rock reliefs commemorating the 
investiture and victories of the king of kings. This tradition drew on earlier 
prototypes known from Achaemenid, Hellenistic and Parthian art, but 
introduced a unified dynastic imagery which became a hallmark of a central 
Sasanian imagery. With the expansion of the Sasanian empire "a related but 
distinct imagery arose" in the borderlands. This is evidenced by Sasanian silver 
plates as well as the newly discovered rock reliefs at Shamarq in northern 
Af ghanistan. 

Nicholas Sims-Williams takes us from the heartlands of the Sasanian 
empire to ancient Bactria, or modern Afghanistan. He discusses the recent 
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discovery of more than 150 documents in Bactrian, an Iranian branch of the 
Indo-European language family and also the language of the administration. 
These documents shed light on governance and society in the east, the 
relationship of this region with Sasanian Iran and in particular between the 
Sasanians and nomadic peoples such as the Hepthalites from the north-east 
who, until the arrival of the western Turks in the middle of the sixth century, 
were ruling over Bactria. Sims-Williams examines documents that give 
fascinating insights into the lives of members of the aristocracy for example 
through marriage contracts and correspondence. Through family names and 
names of the calendar months, we discover the nature of the relationship 
between Bactria and Sasanian Iran. The change from local month names to 
Middle Persian month names and vice versa suggests a certain dependence or 
"cultural independence from Iran". 

Shaul Shaked examines the two main sources of information for religion 
during the Sasanian period and highlights the differences between them. On the 
one hand is the Pahlavi religious literature, compiled in the Islamic period and 
transmitted through the Zoroastrian priesthood, and on the other hand there are 
the royal chroniclers, also dating from the Islamic period, but writing in Arabic. 
Shaked questions the religious commitment of the early Sasanian kings in the 
same way that Kreyenbroek questions the piety of Shapur I. But whereas 
Kreyenbroek develops his argument around the presence of the prophet Mani at 
the Sasanian court of the time, the focus of Shaked 's study is the term Eran and 
Aneran, commonly used in Sasanian inscriptions, and its relationship to the 
term hu-den and dus- den, used to designate followers of the good religion as 
opposed to upholders of the evil religion. Through a detailed discussion of 
certain texts Shaked concludes that the epithet Aneran was very common and 
had different implications according to whether it was used by kings or priests. 
For the Sasanian king and his court, the term referred to someone who was 
ethnically not Iranian. For the priesthood, the term described someone who 
belonged to a "religion other than Zoroastrianism". 

James Howard- Johnston looks at the grand picture of late Sasanian Iran and 
compares the military achievements of the first Sasanian rulers, Ardashir I and 
Shapur I, with those of Kavad I and Khusrau I and II. He asks how the view, 
commonly held by scholars, of a predominantly feudal empire that was inferior 
when compared to that of Rome, can be upheld in the light of what we know to 
be the highly developed State administration and military prowess of the late 
Sasanians. Regional cohesion and resilience, in the author's view, were key to 
the Sasanian response to the military incursions into Iran. These, coupled with 
huge investment in military and civil infrastructure are what Howard-Johnston 
suggests explain the scale of achievement of the late Sasanian rulers. 

Philippe Gignoux tackles the question of economic data in the Sasanian 
period despite the dearth of source material. He looks at Pahlavi literature and 
Bactrian documents as well as references in early Arabic and Persian literature 
and provides interesting and vital information about certain transactions. These 
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give us an idea of the cost of all sorts of things ranging from animals, medicine 
and meat, to ritual ceremonies performed by priests. 

Philip Huyse's paper returns us to the issue of orality and literacy that Philip 
Kreyenbroek discusses in the first paper of this volume. He also mentions the 
lack written sources which makes the oral tradition, and the way in which it is 
understood and dealt with by modern scholars, all the more significant. Huyse 
draws our attention to the vocabulary linked to 'memory' for example the 
different ways of reciting prayers, and the fact that texts were spoken and 
listened to rather than read. He demonstrates, through various texts, such as the 
Denkard, and passages from the Yashts and the Vendidad, that Zoroastrians 
continued to maintain characteristics of the oral tradition well into the Islamic 
period. He suggests that it is not until the story of Khusrau and his page that we 
have clear evidence that priests were trained in the art of writing as well as the 
memorisation of texts. He also outlines the debate amongst scholars regarding 
the date of the introduction of the Avestan script as well as the writing down of 
the Avesta. 

The present volume provides a fascinating view of Sasanian Iran by ten 
eminent scholars. They combine new discoveries with new interpretations of 
hitherto accepted views of extant material. 
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How Pious Was Shapur I? 

Religion, Church and Propaganda under the early 

Sasanians 

Philip G. Kreyenbroek 
(Georg- August University, Gottingen) 



he early Sasanian kings are widely assumed to have been motivated by 



strong religious sentiments, and to have initiated reforms that eventually 



-M. led to profound changes in the character of the Zoroastrian religion. This 
view of early Sasanian ideals and policies was engendered above all by sources 
originating in that period, whose essential veracity has long been taken for 
granted. The aim of this paper is to re-examine some of the assumptions 
underlying this acceptance of contemporary sources, and to review the 
available evidence for the history of Zoroastrianism under the early Sasanians, 
in the light of a different understanding of the function of these sources. 

That the current understanding of Sasanian piety is not unproblematic is 
suggested, for instance, by the fact that Shapur I (240-272 CE), who is widely 
held to have been a staunch Zoroastrian, welcomed the non-Zoroastrian Mani 
to his court, and apparently accorded him impressive privileges. Either Shapur I 
was not aware that Mani was a jud-din (non-Zoroastrian) from whom the 
faithful should keep their distance, which would imply that his definition of 
Zoroastrian identity was very different from ours; or, alternatively, he did not 
care, in which case he does not fit our idea of a staunch Zoroastrian. In other 
words, something is obviously wrong with our understanding of early Sasanian 
realities. It will be suggested here that some commonly held views need, not so 
much revision, but a certain refinement. 

Our modem, western concept of history is generally based on written 
sources, and seeks to offer as f actual and objective an account of the past as 
possible. For us, anything else is not history. However, most of the information 
we have about the early Sasanians ultimately goes back to contemporary 
Iranian sources, many of them oral, which did not seek to give a objective 
account of history, but were created in order to make the population accept a 
version of events that was likely to further the ends of those who sponsored 
their creation. The role and importance of state-sponsored propaganda in pre- 
Islamic Iran — both under the Achaemenids and the Sasanians — appears to 
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have been underrated by many Iranists. 

Furthermore, the most important new development in early Sasanian 
Zoroastrianism, which was to exert a profound influence on both Zoroastrian 
theology and practice, was the view of that religion as a more or less unified 
system of belief and observance that was supported by a hierarchical religious 
organization comparable to that of the Christian Church. These developments 
mainly affected the way in which statesmen and the higher echelons of the 
priesthood thought about and presented their religion. While other changes and 
reforms certainly took place that affected people's religious lives more directly, 
it seems unlikely that the religious lives of ordinary Zoroastrians changed to an 
extent that would justify speaking of a "religious revolution". 

The limited range of our sources compounds the difficulty of arriving at a 
factual account of early Sasanian religious history. There is some relevant 
material in the contemporary inscriptions, notably those of Shapur 1 and Kirder. 
Furthermore, we have a number of texts in Middle Persian, Persian and Arabic, 
which were written down in their present form some considerable time after the 
early Sasanian period. The most important of these for our purpose are the 
Letter of Tansar, Karnamag-i Ardashir-i Pabagan, and Abu 'I-Qasem 
Ferdowsi's Shahnama. 

To begin with the Karnamag, the first thing we are likely to notice is that 
the Karnamag-i Ardashir-i Pabagan, "The Life and Times of Ardashir son of 
Pabag", in fact informs us that Pabag was not Ardashir's father at all! He is said 
to have been Ardashir's maternal grandfather, who gave his daughter in 
marriage to Sasan, a descendant from the last Achaemenid, Dara. Admittedly, 
the grandfather eventually adopted the grandson, and Sasan obligingly vanished 
from the scene. A consideration that is not addressed here (but would definitely 
have been addressed in real life) is that it seems unlikely that, in Zoroastrian 
law, an adopted son of Pabag could still claim the rights of a descendant of 
Sasan. Such a difficulty might of course have been resolved, but all things 
considered it seems more plausible to understand the account of the Karnamag 
as a fabrication, aiming to combine the legitimacy implied by Achaemenid 
descent with the problematic fact of a prominent father named Pabag, whose 
non-Achaemenid origins were presumably well known to the general public. 

If we accept that the tradition found in the Karnamag was not based on fact, 
the next question is, what are the implications of this for the processes of the 
construction of history — and thus of public opinion — in Sasanian times 
generally? It is interesting to note in this connection that Ferdowsi's account in 
the Shahnama — written some 700 years after the question had ceased to be 
relevant — is still obviously based on the same tradition. Ferdowsi tells us that 
when Dara died, his son Sasan went into hiding, doing menial jobs. Sasan had a 
son who was also called Sasan, and in fact there was an unbroken line of four 
Sasans until the advent of a historical person named Ardashir. Thus Ferdowsi, 
writing in the second half of the tenth century CE, repeated a tradition that was 
inspired by the preoccupations of the early Sasanian court in the third century 
CE, which he still regarded as authoritative 700 years later. The most likely 
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explanation for this is that this forged tradition had become so dominant in Iran 
since early Sasanian times that it eclipsed any alternative accounts that were 
based on historical truth. 

That Ferdowsi made use of source material that had originally been 
approved by the Sasanians is confirmed by his handling of the history of the 
Parthian dynasty. The Parthian kings ruled Iran for almost four centuries, and 
their history would surely have been worth including in a history of pre-Islamic 
Iran such as Ferdowsi aimed to write. However, between elaborate accounts of 
Alexander and stories about the Seleucids on the one hand, and the tale of 
Ardashir we discussed just now on the other, we only find the following words 
about the Parthians: 

Chu kutah sod sax wa ham bixesan naguyad jahandar tarixesan 
K 'azisan joz az nam nasenide 'am na dar name-ye Xosrawan dide 'am. 1 

As their dynasty was uprooted, the Commander does not tell their history 
So I have not heard, or read in the Book of Kings, anything but their name. 

Had Ferdowsi had access to non-Sasanian-controlled sources about the 
Parthians, he would surely not have been so succinct. While it is clear why the 
Sasanians sought to play down the importance of the Parthians as much as 
possible, Ferdowsi would hardly have had any reason for doing so if he had had 
the information at his disposal. Similarly, in his treatment of the history of 
Mazdak, Ferdowsi begins with a very positive account of that figure, an 
account that can hardly be based upon an official Sasanian source. Then, 
obviously following a different tradition that was inspired by the court of 
Khusrau I, he suddenly turns around and calls Mazdak a heretic. 

This suggests that, while Ferdowsi was prepared to use any sources 
available to him, the official version of early Sasanian history had become so 
dominant that it had led to the disappearance of any more factual accounts that 
may once have existed. Propaganda, in other words, played a key role in early 
Sasanian state-building, and the court was evidently capable of making the 
population accept as national history a version of events that was not based on 
fact, but had been drawn up for this very purpose. 

One is reminded here of another case of a presumably non-factual account 
of events that was reproduced with remarkable accuracy in a range of sources, 
namely the story that the ruler of Achaemenid Iran, who was defeated by 
Darius I, was not Bardiya (Smerdis), son of Cyrus and brother of Cambyses, 
but a Magian named Gaumata. The point of the story, it seems, was to stress the 
legitimacy of Darius by claiming that, when he appeared, the factual ruler of 
Iran was illegitimate and, worst of all, a liar — a concept the Persians had just 
learned to equate with wickedness. In fact, whether the story of Gaumata was 
based on fact or thought up as propaganda, it implies that Achaemenid court 
circles took it for granted that the people could be made to accept inaccurate 
information. Given the improbability of the claim that an Iranian king could 
rule for any length of time while remaining in hiding, and the brilliant use the 
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tale makes of the accepted notions of the day (viz. that lying is the essence of 
wickedness), it can confidently be assumed that this account originated in the 
propaganda section of Darius' court. From there, however, it spread far and 
wide: Herodotus 2 reproduces it with only a few minor alterations. 

Reasons have been given elsewhere 3 for the assumption that bards or 
storytellers, the precursors of modern naqqah, played a key role in transmitting 
such versions of events, and may have been hired by the court to do so. The 
result of such a scenario would be that the version in question was repeated 
again and again among the people, who would listen to the narrative 
uncritically as to a fairy tale, and thus became hallowed by familiarity. 
Whatever the precise truth of this hypothesis, it seems fair to assume that the 
Iranian State could and did invent versions of history when it was to its 
advantage to do so. 

The list of unreliable claims made in early Sasanian sources for political 
expediency can perhaps be increased by the following instance. The inscription 
of the high priest Kirder (on whom see further below) that was found at Sar 
Mashhad, 4 ends with a passage which is badly preserved but clearly contains 
references to a spiritual journey, during which Kirder saw heaven and hell and 
met a female figure who presumably represented his den or "heavenly 
counterpart". However, the journey was actually made, not by Kirder himself, 
but by a male figure who was Kirder's "likeness" or "counterpart", 5 a concept 
that otherwise appears to be unknown to Zoroastrianism. P. Gignoux 6 suggests 
that the expression "Kirder's counterpart" was used because Kirder physically 
remained on earth. However, in the only other account of a spiritual journey in 
Pahlavi, the Arday Wvraz NamagJ no need is felt for such a division: the 
protagonist's spirit visits the realms of heaven and hell while his body remains 
on earth, and no further explanation appears to have been necessary. One of the 
questions raised by this mysterious inscription, therefore, is why it insists that 
Kirder had an alter ego. The text has given rise to a great deal of scholarly 
debate, and is widely regarded as a testimony to Kirder's profound religiosity. 
It has indeed been suggested, largely on the strength of this passage, that Kirder 
was a shaman, which would be remarkable in a statesman of such finesse. 8 In 
light of the considerations given above, another interpretation seems more 
likely. It seems possible that the story of Kirder's spiritual journey was 
conceived before Mani, Kirder's great rival, had been executed, or before his 
spiritual authority had dwindled in Iran. Mani's spiritual authority was based on 
his direct experience of the supernatural through the communications of his 
alter ego or "twin" {nrjmyg). It could be surmised, therefore, that Kirder felt 
that, for his authority to equal his rival's, he needed to claim a similar, direct 
experience of the supernatural. Kirder's alter ego might then also have been 
inspired by Mani's. 

Non-factual accounts of history and a preoccupation with religion seem to 
have been hallmarks of the political culture of early Sasanian Iran. This leads 
one to consider the question of the connection between the two, and to ask in 
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what way the early Sasanians benefited from reinventing their own history and 
being represented as especially pious. The known facts are as follows: with no 
better cause, apparently, than the will to power, a family of local Persian 
leaders challenged the ruling Parthian dynasty, and eventually overthrew it. The 
available evidence suggests that Iranian culture disapproved of such changes of 
power, unless the new monarch was shown to be somehow legitimate; witness 
the stories of Cyrus the Great being the grandson of the last Median king, 9 and 
of Darius fighting an impostor rather than the legitimate heir (see above). The 
available evidence suggests that the Sasanians claimed legitimacy on at least 
two grounds: (1) that they descended from the ancient Achaemenid kings, and 
(2) that they were superior, 10 a concept that evidently subsumed being more 
pious. The Letter of Tansar, part of which has been shown to go back to a 
contemporary document, states that the f aith needed to be restored by a man of 
upright judgement, and that Ardashir was such a man." Tansar's main 
argument was that, given the loss of values in Iranian society, the country 
needed both a strong leader and a religious revival; since state and religion are 
twins, one cannot function without the other.' 2 

Ardashir I, in short, presumably realized that he needed the support of the 
Zoroastrian clergy, and cultivated good relations with it. But what of his 
successor, Shapur I who, as we saw earlier, invited the non-Zoroastrian Mani to 
his court and gave him great freedoms? It has been suggested that the King 
thought of Manichaeism as "reformed Zoroastrianism". 3 However, all 
available evidence suggest that, in early Sasanian times as later, Zoroastrian 
religious life focused strongly on orthopraxy — observing traditions and having 
rituals with Avestan liturgies performed by a hereditary priesthood. None of 
these elements were shared by the Manichaean tradition, so that such an 
explanation would imply that the King was remarkably ignorant about his own 
religion. As an alternative, one might surmise that the King was well aware of 
the importance of religion for Sasanian rule, but that he was not wedded to one 
particular religious tradition. The fact that a new religion, Christianity, was 
making considerable headway in neighbouring Byzantium, may have suggested 
the wisdom of sitting on the fence, until it was clear whether Manichaeism 
would have similar success. 

It could be argued moreover, that under a king who was deeply committed 
to Zoroastrianism, the prelate Kirder would not have had to fight so hard in the 
early stages of his career to put his religion on a safe footing in the Empire. 
Moreover, Kirder was still alive at the time of Narseh I (293-302), i.e. some 
sixty years after the accession of Shapur I, which means that he must have been 
extremely young when he served that King. One may legitimately wonder, 
then, whether a particularly pious king would appoint as his court Herbed, H 
who was presumably responsible for religious affairs throughout the land, a 
man who can hardly have been much older than twenty. 

Turning to the evidence of the inscriptions, we find that Shapur I — or at 
least his public persona — focuses on the size of his kingdom and his many 
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victories. He adds that these successes are due to the help of Yazdan (God, the 
gods), who made him their "personal protege" {dstkrt)} 5 To show his gratitude, 
Shapur established many fire temples in all the lands, treated Zoroastrian 
priests with benevolence, and furthered institutions for the gods. He also 
demonstrated his generosity by announcing the foundation and upkeep of a 
great many sacred fires for himself and his family, as well as regular sacrifices 
for the souls of some of his courtiers. The same inscription describes the King's 
efforts to establish and further Zoroastrian institutions by granting them special 
privileges in the realm. 16 In other words religion, and thus Zoroastrianism, 
played a key role in the public image of the King: it illustrated his position as 
the gods' protege, and thus as a rightf ul sovereign. At the same time, as we saw 
earlier, the King offered warm hospitality to the non-Zoroastrian Mani. We 
learn from the inscriptions of Kirder that Shapur I in fact left the administration 
of Zoroastrian religious affairs entirely to the former, and also made him 
responsible for administering his private pious foundations. 17 In other words, as 
far as Zoroastrianism was concerned, what the King owed to the State was 
carried out by Kirder, in so far as he wished to further Manichaeism he no 
doubt delegated his authority to Kirder's great rival, Mani. 

Perhaps spurred on by this rivalry, and possibly also by personal ambition 
and piety, Kirder displayed enormous energy in promoting Zoroastrianism. By 
his own statement, the results of his activities included the following: (I) the 
number of religious rituals was multiplied throughout the land; (2) many 
Bahram fires 18 were founded; (3) the priesthood was made prosperous; (4) 
charters were sealed for many fires and their priestly servants (mgwn'); (5) 
testaments, documents, and various other documents henceforth needed 
Kirder's seal. Moreover, when Shapur I conquered the lands around Iran, 
Kirder made sure that the Zoroastrian priests and fires found there did not 
suffer harm. He put in order the affairs of these priesthoods, and caused the 
Zoroastrian religion and the righteous priests to be much respected there. On 
the other hand he punished and reprimanded heretics and those who did not 
follow the proper exegesis (wc'ly) 19 in matters of religion and ritual. As a result 
of these activities, many Bahram fires were established there, many 
consanguineous marriages contracted, and many non-religious people became 
religious. The demon worshippers forsook their evil creeds. Many Gahambir 
ceremonies 20 were performed, and the study of various aspects of the religion 
increased. 21 

Inevitably, Kirder himself must have been the arbiter of the "righteousness" 
or otherwise of the priests he encountered in foreign lands, which implies that, 
as far as this could be done, Kirder's own version of Zoroastrianism was 
imposed on communities whose original beliefs and practices may have been 
very different. 

Kirder eventually brought about the death of Mani, and the defeat of 
Manichaeism in Iran, under Bahram I (273-276). He reached the height of his 
power under Bahram II (276-293). When Bahram II became king, no rival 
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religion threatened the supremacy of Zoroastrianism in Iran, and Kirder had 
been in office for a long time. Bahram II raised him to the status of the high 
nobility, and apparently allowed him a free hand. According to a triumphant 
Kirder, the religion and the priesthood became yet more powerful under 
Bahram 's reign, and the gods, water, fire, and cattle were contented, while 
Ahreman and the devils suffered great harm. The religion of Ahreman and the 
dyws was driven out of the land and deprived of credence. Jews, Buddhists, 
Brahmans, Aramaic- and Greek-speaking Christians and Baptisers and 
Manichaeans 22 were attacked throughout the land. Cult statues were 
overthrown, dens of demons destroyed, and places and abodes of the Yazads 
established. 23 

The ambitious high priest Kirder, in other words, directed all his energies 
towards the establishment of a Zoroastrian "Church", based on the one true 
version of Zoroastrianism: his own. Kirder's various claims in his inscriptions 
make it very clear that his understanding of Zoroastrianism was not based on 
the notion of plurif ormity. For him there was only one way of being a righteous 
Zoroastrian — a view that was probably shared by the leaders of the 
Manichaean and emerging Christian communities, and was thus "in the air" in 
Iran at that time. Moreover, he proclaimed these views in his inscriptions, and 
presumably took care that they should be made known to the public in other 
ways. Given the importance of such proclamations in influencing public 
perceptions (witness the evidence discussed above), the implicit understanding 
of religion found there probably informed the views of many Iranians. 
However, while such views are often held in emerging religious groups 
(including, presumably, Zoroastrianism in the early stages of its history) and 
were later to become commonplace in many religious traditions that were based 
on writing, they were clearly at odds with the realities of an ancient, established 
religion whose traditions had always been handed down orally in priestly 
lineages. 

From the fall of the Achaemenids until Sasanian times, Zoroastrianism had 
survived without the benefit of a central priestly organization. Given that the 
religious tradition was handed down by many different priestly lineages, there 
can be no doubt that a variety of beliefs and teachings had become current and 
acceptable in Zoroastrian communities. Admittedly the notion of one true 
religion is implied to some extent in earlier Zoroastrian texts, but in practice 
such a concept had probably long been overshadowed by the manifest 
multiplicity of the doctrinal and ritual traditions of the various priestly lineages. 
At least since the time of Alexander, moreover, religion had belonged mainly in 
the sphere of the community and the family, rather than the nation as a whole. 
Thus, when the Sasanians came to power Zoroastrianism presumably consisted 
of a conglomeration of pluriform traditions based on similar fundamental 
teachings. In many ways it must have been more similar to Hinduism, with 
which it shares its roots and which accepts the variety of its traditions as part of 
its essence, than to the theological traditions of Islam or Christianity, which are 
based upon the theoretical assumption of unity, if not always on its reality. 
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Kirder, on the other hand, clearly sought to establish an "official" version of 
Zoroastrianism both in the Iranian heartlands and in outlying regions, where he 
must have encountered priestly lineages whose traditions diverged considerably 
from the Persian ones. In seeking to impose — and proclaiming — a "true form 
of Zoroastrianism", capable among other things of defeating the threat of 
Manichaeism, Kirder introduced or reinforced the presumably novel concept of 
Zoroastrianism as a unified "Church", and of a Zoroastrian orthodoxy. When 
Mani had been executed, Kirder evidently sought to avoid a repetition of the 
problem by breaking the power of any non-Zoroastrian religion in the Iranian 
lands, another step in the process of transformation of Zoroastrianism into a 
State Church. With a political as well as a spiritual side, and a complex but 
effective priestly hierarchy which had close links to the state, this emerging 
Church was aware of the potential threat posed by rival organizations, and 
increasingly capable of dealing with these. 

In practice — given the variety of traditions and the largely oral character of 
the religious tradition — the Iranian culture of early Sasanian times was hardly 
capable of imposing a unified version of religion or indeed a Zoroastrian 
"orthodoxy", but the new concept of religion was to play a crucial role in the 
further development of Zoroastrianism as a "Church". Kirder states, for 
instance, that Zoroastrianism became an object of study; 24 it was clearly a 
source of power and prestige for the clergy, and an important pillar of the 
internal administration. Thus the ideal of a Zoroastrian "orthodoxy" (in the 
sense of a single right way of being a Zoroastrian) developed, which 
particularly affected the priestly elite: leaders of the ecclesiastical 
administration and those learned priests who were instrumental in transmitting 
or composing religious texts. The Pahlavi books, for example, clearly reflect 
these Sasanian views to a considerable extent, ignoring popular observances, 
practices and beliefs that did not conf orm to this ideal of unity. 

Ordinary Zoroastrians, on the other hand, although they were made to 
abandon their statues in favour of fires, and must have felt the weight of the 
growing power of the priesthood, in most respects seem to have continued their 
religious lives as before. Evidence is accumulating that Zoroastrian religious 
life was much richer and more varied than is suggested by most Pahlavi books. 
Popular observances, such as pilgrimages, and the offerings made to the waters 
in the cave that was recently discovered at Veshnaveh, 25 seem to have been 
important aspects of Sasanian Zoroastrianism. A few references to such 
practices can in fact be found in the Pahlavi books, 26 but on the whole popular 
religion is not reflected there. Nevertheless, it is precisely at the level of 
popular observance that ancient practices endured in many corners of the 
modern Iranophone world, which shows that they were deeply rooted in 
people's minds and must therefore be regarded as key elements of Sasanian 
Zoroastrianism. 

In order to find popular acceptance, in other words, the early Sasanians 
needed to be regarded as both legitimate and particularly virtuous, not least in 
the sphere of religion. Such an image of Ardashir I was promulgated by the 
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high priest Tansar, who represented the King as uniquely capable of restoring 
Zoroastrianism to its proper form. Whether Tansar was aware of it or not, this 
discourse implied that the concept of a good and just society directed by a 
single vision included the notion of a single correct form of practising 
Zoroastrianism. In the case of Kirder, such a vision seems to have inspired 
many of his actions, and thus those of the Sasanian state in matters of religion. 
Many pious institutions were established that were more or less directly linked 
to state power. This in turn led to the development of a church in our sense of 
the word, with a powerful priestly hierarchy and a network of fire temples. 
Leading priests, such as those who were to transmit or compose the Pahlavi 
books that are our main source of information about post-Achaemenid 
Zoroastrianism, "studied all aspects of the religion" (KKZ 15) as a result of 
Kirder's actions, and were presumably influenced by his vision of 
Zoroastrianism. 

What began as discourse of Sasanian propaganda, then, developed into a 
new dimension of Zoroastrianism: the ancient faith became a state religion 
based upon an ideal of unity and coherence. In this, Sasanian Zoroastrianism 
held similar views to the religions that surrounded it, which must have made 
the concept seem all the more natural and self-evident. Just as Sasanian 
propaganda tended to disregard objective facts, however, this religious 
ideology, and the learned books informed by it, tended to ignore the richness 
and variety of the religious lives of ordinary Zoroastrians. The early Sasanians 
then, inspired by their own propaganda, laid the foundation of a Zoroastrian 
"Church", with all this implied. On the other hand, they cannot be said to have 
revolutionized the religious lives of ordinary believers. 
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Michael Alram 
(Kunsthistorisches Museum, Miinzkabinett, Vienna) 

Since the invention of coinage in the late seventh century BCE, coins were 
not only a medium of exchange, but also the symbol of power and 
identity of their respective issuers. Whether we recall the so-called 
toxotai, the Achaemenid gold coins showing the "King of Kings" running with 
a bow in his hands, or the glaukes, the owls of Athens, both coin types were 
immediately associated with their issuers in the whole of the ancient world, and 
thus they became the symbol of identity of these two world powers. 

Ardashir I (224-240)' 

When Ardashir, son of Pabag, seized power from the Arsacid king Artaban IV 
(213-224), he immediately reorganized the monetary system of his new 
empire. It was his desire to present himself as the new "King of Kings of the 
Iranians" as quickly as possible, not only to his own people but also to his 
enemies within and outside Iran. 

Ardashir's coinage can be divided into three major phases. His first minting 
phase thus begins with his coronation as king of Fars and ends with his victory 
over the Arsacid "King of Kings" Artaban IV at the Battle of Hormizdagan, 
which is supposed to have taken place in 223/224 — probably Year 1 of the 
Sasanian era corresponding with the lighting of the Ardashir Fire as stated in 
the Bishapur inscription. 

A single type of coin was minted in three different denominations and 
presented Ardashir as the new king of Fars (Fig. 1 )} 

This first coin portrait of Ardashir is frontal and conveys an extremely 
dynamic image of the king. He wears a high tiara, which is actually of Arsacid 
origin (Mithradates II), but which had long been part of the regalia of the king 
of Fars. As king of Fars, Ardashir used only the simple title sah ("king"). In 
addition he held the honorary title bay ("the divine", "His Majesty"), which 
was set before the name of the king (bay Ardasahr sah)? His father Pabag can 
be seen on the reverse. In the legend Ardashir is described as "son of the divine 
Pabag, the king" (pus bay Pabag sah). 
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Fig. 1. Silver drachm ofArdashiraskingofFars, SNS I, type 1/1 (mint A). 
British Museum. 



The principal denomination remains the drachm, which corresponds more 
or less to the Arsacid model in weight and reduced fineness (between 3.49 and 
3.77 g and 61% fineness). In addition half drachms and obols were also 
minted. At present, the dimension and duration of this issue cannot be deduced 
from the material itself, but from a numismatic point of view, Ardashir's reign 
as king of Fars probably did not last very long. This means that he ascended the 
throne of Fars not very long before 223/224. The mint may be assumed to be 
Stakhr (Group/Mint A), which served for centuries as the main mint of the 
kings of Fars. 

The second phase of Ardashir's rule, his first as "King of Kings" started 
immediately after his victory over Artabanus IV and brought with it a radical 
reordering of Iranian coinage, from both a typological as well as a 
denominational point of view. In this period the western capital of the Parthian 
empire, Ctesiphon, was also captured, presumably in 226/227, the year of the 
founding of the Sasanian Empire, as stated by western sources such as Agathias 
and Elias of Nisibis. 

Ardashir appears now in his new attire as "the divine Mazdayasnian King 
Ardashir, (king) of (the) Iranians" (mazdesn bay Ardaxsahr sah Eran). On the 
reverse we see a fire altar with the explanatory legend "Ardashir's fire" (adur I 
Ardaxsahr). It is the holy fire that was lit at the beginning of each king's reign 
and it was a symbol of the Zoroastrian faith. 

It is remarkable that Sasanian gold coinage began with this type (Fig. 2), 4 
which had not been in use in Iran 
since the time of the Greek 
Seleucids. The weight of this first 
Sasanian dinar issue (8.47 g) was 
based on the old Attic standard, 
introduced to Iran by Alexander 
the Great and the Seleucids. The 
weight is therefore significantly 
higher than that of a contemporary 
Roman aureus or a Kushan dinar. 
Moreover, it is interesting to note that on this first Sasanian gold issue Ardashir 
only bears the title "King of the Iranians" while on all subsequent issues the 
longer title "King of Kings of the Iranians" appears. 5 




Fig. 2. Gold dinar of Ardashir I, SNS I, 
type Ha/2 (mint B). British Museum. 
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The new type of coin 
chosen by Ardashir (Fig. 3) 
emphasizes the special role that 
Mazdaism was to play in the 
Sasanian state from this time 
on. This does not mean, 




however, that Ardashir elevated Fig 3 silver drachm of Ardashir I, SNS I, 
Mazdaism to a kind of "state type IIa/3a (mint B) British Museum. 
religion". It is more likely that 

his main desire was to assert the king's absolute claim to power with regard to 
the Zoroastrian priests and to see his political course legitimized by religion. 
Also new is the addition Eran, expressing the idea propagated by Ardashir of 
the "realm of the Aryans/Iranians" (Eran-sahr), which should provide a clear 
ideological demarcation from his predecessors, the Arsacids. With its clear 
political message Ardashir's new coin type should help to create a new identity 
for his dynasty as well as for the Sasanian state. The type was kept nearly 
unchanged for centuries and thus became a powerful symbol of the new Iranian 
empire. 

According to my typological analysis published in the new SNS series, type 
II was struck in two different mints. One mint was probably located in 
Ecbatana/Hamadan, 6 one of the principal mints of the Arsacid empire, which 
fell in Ardashir's hands probably shortly after his triumph over Artaban in 
223/224. The second mint was in Seleucia/Ctesiphon, which was conquered, as 
already mentioned, in 226/227. 7 Following the Arsacid tradition in Ctesiphon, 
in addition to the silver drachm, mainly tetradrachms (Fig. 4) and copper coins 
were minted in huge quantities. 




Fig. 4. Billon tetradrachm of Ardashir I, SNS I, type IIe/3a 
(mint C). Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 

The third and final phase of Ardashir's reign, which may be roughly dated 
to c. 229/230 to 240, reflects the apogee of his power. His position as the new 
"King of Kings" [was now undisputed, and all the lands of the former Parthian 
Empire had been subjugated, with the exception of Armenia. This phase is 
marked by the introduction of a new coin type on the obverse (Figs 5, 6): it 
shows Ardashir with a covered, artificial hairstyle. 8 The fabric that covers the 
top of his head and the korymbos is either with earflaps and neck-guard (Type 
Illb) or without (Type Ilia). There is also a new addition to the legend: ke cihr 
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Fig. 5. Silver drachm of Ardashir 1, 
SNS I, type UIa/3a (mint C). 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 




Fig. 6. Silver drachm of Ardashir I, 
SNS I, type IIIb/3b (mint B). 
British Museum. 



az yazdan ("whose seed [is] from the gods"). 9 The full title now runs as 
follows: "the divine Mazdayasnian King of Kings Aradshir, (king) of (the) 
Iranians, whose seed is from the gods" (mazdesn bay Ardasahr sahan sah Eran 
ke cihr az yazdan). If we compare this new title with the title of the Arsacid 
kings: "The King of Kings, Arsakes, the benefactor, the justice, the excellent, 
the friend of the Greeks" (Basileus Basileon Arsakes Euergetes Dikaios 
Epiphanes Philhellenos), a complete revival of Iranian kingship becomes 
obvious. 

Typological criteria permit the following conclusion: Types Ilia (Fig. 5) and 
Illb (Fig. 6) were again produced at two different mints and the bipartition of 
minting as noted in Phase 2 also continued in Phase 3. However, the 
concentration of production has now clearly shifted from Hamadan (mint B) to 
Ctesiphon (mint C). 

With regard to the coin standard and denominations, it should be noted that 
the final fine-tuning of the new currency system took place in Phase 3. The 
weight of the gold dinar was reduced by nearly 1 g and was now fixed between 
7.20 and 7.40 g. At that weight it was still about 1 g heavier than a Roman 
aureus (6.40 g). Ardashir also minted double dinars (Fig. 7). The weight of the 
drachm was raised uniformly to c. 4.20 g, and the average silver content lies at 
around 90.6 %. A contemporary Roman silver denarius has a weight of only 3 g 
and a silver content of 45 % — this demonstrates clearly how powerful the new 
Sasanian currency was. 




Fig. 7. Gold double dinar of 
Ardashir I, SNS I, type Ilia /3a 
(mint C). British Museum. 




Fig. 8. Silver drachm of Ardashir I, 
SNS I, type VI/3b (mint B). 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
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In both mints there are two special issues that each depict Ardashir with 
special crowns (Fig. 8). 10 These special types appear to have been minted as 
additions to the principal issues in the two proposed mints and were perhaps 
related to certain religious celebrations. 

In Phase 3 and probably 
related to Ardashir's great 
eastern campaign, mints in 
Sakastan (Sistan) and Marv were 
also started. As I have shown 
elsewhere, in Sakastan the so- 
called "throne-successor coins" 
— drachms (Fig. 9) and large 
bronze coins — were minted, 
while in Marv an issue of small 
bronze coins was produced. 11 




mm 



Fig. 9. Silver drachm of Ardashir I; 
SNS I, type VIII/3a (Sakastan?). 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 



Shapur I (240-272) 12 

Ardashir's son Shapur took over from his father a completely reorganized 
monetary system, which he kept nearly unchanged in its principal structures. 

The pictorial programme introduced by Ardashir was adopted virtually 
unchanged (Fig. 10). 13 On the obverse we see the bust of Shapur now with the 
mural crown of Ahuramazda; it is from this time onwards that each Sasanian 
king has his individual crown, which symbolized the khwarrah or divine aura 
of the ruler. The reverse of Shapur' s coins displays the fire altar in slightly 
altered form flanked by two attendants also wearing mural crowns — probably 
dual images of the king in the role of the guardian of the sacred fire. 14 

Shapur' s title on the 
obverse corresponds to that of 
his father: "The divine 
Mazdayasnian King of Kings, 
Shapur, (king) of (the) Iranians, 
whose seed is from the gods"; 
the analogous inscription 
"Shapur' s fire" is found on the 
reverse. 15 It is remarkable that 
on his coins Shapur merely 
calls himself "King of Kings of 
the Iranians", w^ile in his 
inscriptions he bears the title "King of Kings of the Iranians and Non-Iranians". 
This longer title does not appear on normal coin issues until the reign of his son 
and successor, Ohrmazd I (272-273). 



mi! fell 

Fig. 10. Silver drachm of Shapur I, 
SNS I, type Ilc/lb (style indetermine). 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
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Fig. 11. Silver drachm of Shapur I, SNS I, 
type lb/ la (style A). British Museum. 



On a special issue at the 
beginning of his reign Shapur 
wears an eagle-headed kolah 
with the frawahr symbol (Fig. 
II). 16 The same headgear can 
also be observed on the jousting 
relief at Firuzabad. 17 

The average silver content of 
Shapur's drachms lies above 
even that of the drachms of 

Ardashir, namely by 4 %. The drachm now reaches a fineness of around 94 %. 
This was something the Roman emperor could only dream of; at around the 
same weight (4.20 g) his antoniniani only had a silver content of just below 
45 %. In rare cases tetradrachms of billon continued to be struck. Bronze coins 
in four different denominations were issued for use as petty cash for daily 
transactions on the markets. Moreover, lead coins appear for the first time, and 
they probably also served as petty cash. 

Shapur also continued to strike 
gold coins (Fig. 12). Apart from the 
dinar, Shapur minted dinar fractions, 
as did his father, Ardashir. However, 
it is important to note that Sasanian 
gold coinage was purely prestigious 
and had not the economic 
significance of the Roman aureus. 18 

The typology of the coins remains 
unchanged throughout Shapur's 
reign; none of the triumphs over the 

Roman arch-enemy that feature so prominently in the account of his deeds or 
on the rock reliefs, find even the slightest expression in his coinage so far. 

An exception to this is a stylistically related group of drachms, which stands 
out from all other issues by virtue of its debased silver content (Fig. 13). 19 This 
phenomenon is all the more remarkable, because, in the more than 400 years of 
its minting, the Sasanian drachm otherwise displays no serious debasement in 
the quality of its metal. Metal 
analyses carried out as part of our 
SNS project showed that the silver 
content of these drachms fluctuates 
between 12 and 62 % 20 In terms of 
trace elements, too, they are clearly 
distinguished from the good-quality 
silver drachms. 

As we know from Shapur's 
famous Res Gestae at the Kab'a-i 
Zardusht at Naqsh-i Rustam and 




Fig. 12. Gold dinar of Shapur I, 
SNS I, type lie / la (style A). 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. 




Fig. 13. Billon drachm of Shapur I, 
SNS I, type lid lb (style P). 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
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also from Roman literary evidence, the Roman emperor Valerian was taken 
prisoner in the year 260. During the course of this campaign the Roman capital 
in the east, Antiochia, was taken for the second time, Samosata was plundered, 
and Shapur's troops advanced as far as Cilicia and Cappadocia. With the 
capture of Antiochia and Samosata the two eastern Roman mints also fell into 
the hands of the Sasanians. 

Bearing this in mind, further metal analyses were performed on ten 
antoniniani of Valerianus and Gallienus struck in the mints of Antiochia and 
Samosata just before the Sasanian conquest (Fig. 14). The analyses revealed 
that the silver content of the Roman antoniniani displays a similar fluctuation 
(13.5-31.6%) to the Shapur drachms minted in base silver. Equally, a 
qualitative comparison of the trace components showed that both the Roman 
and the Sasanian coins contain the same elements. 21 This confirms a hypothesis 
proposed by Robert Gobi many years ago that Shapur reminted antoninianus 
metal captured as spoils of war in the Roman mints at Antiochia and 
Samosata. 22 However, where he did this — perhaps in a peripatetic mint that 
travelled with the army on its campaigns — and what value these inferior 
drachms were accorded in the Sasanian monetary system, remains unclear. 

In this context I must refer to an exceptional new gold coin: the obverse 
displays a portrait of Shapur I, while the reverse shows not the customary fire 
altar, but Shapur mounted on a horse with the Roman emperor Philip the Arab 
(244-249) standing before him (Fig. 15). 23 The obverse inscription bears the 




of emperor Valerianus (253- 

260) from the mint of Fig. 1 5 . Gold double dinar of Shapur I with 
Antioch. Kunsthistorisches the Roman emperor Philip the Arab. 
Museum, Vienna. Private Collection. 

familiar title of Shapur, but is extended by the component "King of Kings of 
the Iranians and Non-Tranians": "the divine Mazdayasnian King of Kings, 
Shapur, (king) of Iranians and Non-Iranians, whose seed is from the gods". The 
legend on the reverse which, like the image, is wholly atypical of Sasanian coin 
typology known hitherto, reads: "This (was at) that (time) when he placed 
Philippos, Caesar, and the Romans, in tribute and servitude" (en an ka-s firipds 
kezar ud hromay pad baz ud bandag<Th> estad hen). 24 The basic concept of 
the reverse image is adopted from the relief carvings: i.e. the Roman kneeling 
before the king with arms stretched out (Bishapur I — III, Naqsh-i Rustam) or 
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rushing up to him (Darab), whom Robert Gobi has already — albeit not 
uncontroversially — identified as Philip the Arab. 25 Shapur strove to record his 
bravery and glorious deeds for all eternity, as an example to be followed by his 
descendants. Both the pictorial programme of the five "imperial reliefs" as well 
as small art objects on which the images are limited to individual events — 
such as the Paris cameo with the capture of Valerian 26 or the new double dinar 
commemorating Philippus suing for peace — are part of this endeavour. 

Based on a stylistic classification of Shapur's coins, Rika Gyselen 
suggested that at least four mints (a maximum of eleven) were operating during 
Shapur's reign. The principal mint remained in Ctesiphon, and the mints in 
Sakastan and Marv were also operating, at least occasionally. The Marv mint is 
also the first one which puts its 
signature on the reverse of a rare issue 
of gold dinars. 27 Moreover, during the 
reign of Shapur I the local kings of 
Marv were permitted to mint bronze 
coins bearing the inscription mlwy 
MLKA and depicting the image of the 
king on horseback on the reverse as 
part of a scene of investiture (Fig. 
16) 28 




Fig. 16. Bronze coin of the king of 
Marv. Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna. 



Ohrmazd I (272-273) 29 

Under Shapur's son, Ohrmazd I, two important changes took place in the 
iconography of Sasanian coinage: on the obverse the king's title is extended to 
"King of Kings of the Iranians and Non-Iranians". On the reverse we now see a 
scene of investiture: on the left side of the fire altar the king is standing, raising 
his right hand as a gesture of reference to the god Mithra who is standing on the 
other side of the altar (Fig. 17). 
Mithra, identified by his crown 
which consists of rays, extends the 
diadem of sovereignty to the king 
— a coin type which expresses 
clearly the king's divine right to 
rule. 

A second type shows Ohrmazd 
holding a "staff and on the right 
side of the altar stands a female 
person, traditionally identified as 
the goddess Anahita, also with a 
"staff in her hands (Fig. 18). These "staffs" are probably barsom bundles used 
in the Zoroastrian rituals. 




Fig. 1 7. Silver drachm of Ohrmazd I, 
SNS II, type Ib/2b. Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. 
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Fig. 18. Silver drachm of Ohrmazd I, 
SNS 11, type la/1. Bibliotheque 
national de France. 




Fig. 19. Silver drachm of Bahram I, 
SNS II, type 1/1 a. Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. 



Bahram I (273-276) 

Bahram I returned to the basic reverse type of Shapur I with two standing 
figures who turn their backs to the fire altar (Fig. 1 9). Historically important are 
some rare issues of silver drachms, which bear mint signatures of Marv, 
Sakastan and Balkh. From Balkh we also know signed bronze coins. If the 
reading of the mint signature (BHLY for Balkh) is correct, this is the first 
numismatic evidence of an imperial Sasanian mint established in former 
Kushan territories, and it testifies to direct Sasanian rule in Bactria at the time 
of Bahram I. 30 



Bahram II (276-293) 

No other Sasanian king used as many different obverse and reverse types as 
Bahram II. In particular, the obverse design with the busts of the king, the 
queen and a third person is exceptional (Fig. 20). These special designs reflect 
the king's individual preoccupation with domestic and dynastic issues, which 
can also be observed in the scenes of his rock reliefs and on silverware. 31 

On the obverse we either see the 
bust of the king alone 32 or together 
with an unbearded youth facing the 
king wearing a high tiara (Median 
bonnet), 33 as on the so-called 
throne-successor coins of Ardashir I 
(Fig. 9). This young man is 
traditionally interpreted as a crown 
prince; we should, however, be 
careful with such interpretations, 
although I have no better solution to 
offer at the moment. 




Fig. 20. Silver drachm of Bahram II, 
SNS II, type VI/3. Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. 
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Another type shows Bahram together with his queen Shapurdukhtag (Fig. 
21) and finally the royal couple is faced by a third unbearded bust, often 
depicted with a diadem in hand (Fig. 22). Queen and tertiary bust wear 
changing headgears with animal heads attached to them — boar, griffin, horse 
and eagle are most prominent — but their exact meaning remains uncertain. 
Jamsheed Choksy has tried to demonstrate that the unbearded busts facing the 
king or the royal couple represent images of the goddess Anahita and the 
Iranian god of victory, Verethragna. 34 




Fig. 21. Silver drachm of Bahram II, Fig 2 2. Silver drachm of Bahram II, 
SNS II, type IV, 7. British Museum. SNS u> ^ vm Kunsthistorisches 

Museum, Vienna. 



For the reverses of his coins Bahram has chosen the type of his predecessor, 
but he sometimes also shows the scene of investiture with the king on the left 
side of the fire altar making the gesture of reference and on the right side a 
female figure, most probably the goddess Anahita (as on the obverse) who 
extends the diadem' to the king (Fig. 22). 

From the eastern mints only Marv sometimes appears as a mint signature on 
dinars and drachms. A new signature is that of Ray (Fig. 23) and another mint 
with the signature hwpy; the meaning of this word, however, remains uncertain 
(it could be the signature of an unknown mint or, as Lukonin has suggested the 
word xub = good). 35 

According to the stylistic 
analyses of Rika Gyselen 36 some of 
the principal mints, which have 
already been in operation under 
Shapur I were still working for 
Bahram II and even for Narseh. In 
some cases we are able to 
reconstruct a stylistic continuum of 
coin issues that stretches from the 
time of Shapur I until Narseh, and it 
therefore gives us good reason to 
assume that this group of coins 

showing the same handwriting was produced in one and the same mint. 




Fig. 23. Silver drachm of Bahram II 
from the mint of Ray, SNS II type 
VI/3. British Museum. 
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Narseh (293-3 03 )-Ohrmazd I (303-309) 




Fig. 24. Silver drachm of Narseh, SNS 
II, type Ia/l a Private Collection. 



In the reign of Narseh one important phenomenon occurs for the first time 
in Sasanian coinage: Narseh is depicted with two different crowns on his coins. 
However, these two types were not issued contemporaneously but clearly mark 
two successive stages in the king's coinage (Figs 24-26). 

From Narseh 's famous Paikuli inscription we know that after the death of 
Bahram II Narseh had to fight for his throne. His rival was Bahram III, king of 
Sakastan, who was forced by a certain Bahram to take the diadem. But the 
Sasanian nobles had chosen Narseh, king of Armenia, to become "King of 
Kings". The reign of Bahram III lasted for only a very short time (four months 
according to Tabari) and whether he struck coins or not has always been 
disputed. 

In an article published in 1959, 
Robert Gobi tried to show that all 
the coins that were attributed by 
Paruck and others to Bahram III 
(Fig. 26) actually belong to Narseh, 
as Herzfled and Vasmer had already 
stated before him. 37 This hypothesis 
was based mainly on a careful study 
of the coin legends and on Gobi's 
assumption that, according to the 
Sasanian convention of individual 
crowns, each ruler was forced to 
adopt a new crown if his reign was 
interrupted by usurpation or 
captivity. This is because the crown 
symbolized the khwarrah or divine 
aura of the ruler. The new crown 
was based on the old one, but 
represented an enhanced form. 

There is no question that Gobi 
was perfectly right in pointing out 
that the coin legends of his type I 
(Fig. 26) — showing the crown 
only with loops — offer not the 
slightest evidence for reading the 
name of Bahram. Of course, we are 
confronted with the problem that 
most of the coin inscriptions are 
illegible, but the very few good 
examples show clearly that on both 
types the name of Narseh is 

intended (nrshy or nshy but never wrhr 'n). Therefore Gobi concluded correctly 




Fig. 25. Silver drachm of Narseh, SNS 
II, type Ib/4a. Private Collection. 




Fig. 26. Silver drachm of Narseh, SNS 
II, type II/5b. British Museum. 
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that both types belonged to Narseh. Chronologically, Gobi placed the type 
showing the crown only with loops (Fig. 26) at the beginning of Narseh's reign 
and the crown with loops and branches (Figs 24, 25) later. He connected the 
changing of the crown with the rebellion of Bahram III. The main argument for 
this chronological sequence was his assumption that the number of emblems on 
the crown had to be increased, as is the case with the later crowns of Peroz or 
Khusrau II, whose reigns were also interrupted. 

If we compare the size of both issues, it is evident that the issue of Gobi's 
type I (Fig. 26) was much smaller than the issue of Gobi's type II (Figs 24, 25). 
This means that type I was struck during a shorter period of time and that the 
main issue of Narseh was in any case Gobi's type II, which may support Gobi's 
chronological sequence and historical interpretation. 

Altogether this looks quite convincing, but nevertheless it is wrong! Our 
careful typological and stylistic analysis of Narseh's coin types in the course of 
the SNS project leads to the conclusion that his coinage starts not with Gobi's 
type I but with Gobi's type 11 (Figs 24, 25) and that Gobi's type I (Fig. 26) has 
to be placed at the end of Narseh's reign. I should mention that the same 
conclusion was already drawn by DeShazo and published in his Pahlavi 
Palaver 1993. 38 This new chronological sequence is mainly based on the 
evolution of the busts: from Bahram I to Narseh (type I) the folds of the tunica 
are always drawn with three triangular strokes on the shoulders; but from 
Narseh (type II) to Ohrmazd II (Figs 28-30) and Shapur II the folds are drawn 
in vertical strokes. A further typological argument are the ribbons on the fire 
altar which become canonical only with our type lb of Narseh (Fig. 25), which 
is characterized by a different hairstyle for the king and three dots on the altar 
column. 

At the moment I am not able to give you a convincing historical 
interpretation. The only known event of historical importance in the second half 
of Narseh's reign was his defeat against the Roman emperor Galerius in 297 
(battle of Erzerum and treaty of Nisibis in 298), but whether this was really the 
reason why he lost the branches of his first crown, I cannot venture to say. In 
any case, the new numismatic sequence of Narseh's coin types has one 
important implication for the dating of his relief at Naqsh-i Rustam: it was not 
carved at the very beginning of his reign but in the third and final phase. 

Altogether not more than ten mints 
were working for Narseh and Ohrmazd 
II. Again mint signatures are only 
known from Sakastan, which sometimes 
put the letter S on the altar column (Fig. 
27), and then from Marv (Fig. 28). For 
Ohrmazd we also know the mint 
signature of Ray (Fig. 29). 

Ohrmazd introduced a new reverse Fig. 27. Silver drachm of Narseh 
type with a bust on the altar table. from the mint of Sakastan, SNS II, 
Whether we see this as an image of the type la/Id. Private Collection. 
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king or — less likely — a god, the 
subject is still controversially 
discussed. On the obverse and reverse 
of some of Ohrmazd 's drachm issues 
additional letters are engraved (Fig. 
30); their meaning, however, remains 
uncertain. They cannot be signatures 
for "Versandstempel" (as Gobi 
thought), but probably functioned as 
internal control signs of the respective 
authorities. 39 




Fig. 29. Silver drachm of Ohrmazd II 
from the mint of Ray, SNS II, type 
la/2c. Private Collection. 




Fig. 28. Gold dinar of Ohrmazd II 
from the mint of Marv, SNS II, 
type Ia/3h. British Museum. 




Fig. 30. Silver drachm of Ohrmazd II, 
SNS type la/3d. Private Collection. 
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Notes: 

1. For a detailed survey of Ardashir's coinage see Alram and Gyselen 2003 (= SNS I). 

2. SNS I: type I/I (mint A). 

3. For the meaning of the term bay see O. Skjaerve in Alram, Blet-Lemarquand and 
Skj£erv0 2007: Appendix 3. 

4. SNS I: type Ua/2 (mint B). 

5. SNS I: type 11/3. 

6. SNS I: types IIa-d/3a (mint B). 

7. SNS I: types IIe-d/3a (mint C). 

8. SNS I: type HI/3. 

9. For a detailed discussion of the title see O. Skjaerve in Alram, Blet-Lemarquand and 
Skj£erv0 2007: Appendix 3. 

10. SNS I: types IV-VII/3. 

11. Alram 2007. 

12. For Shapur I see the detailed study of R. Gyselen in Alram and Gyselen 2003 (= 
SNS I), as well as Alram, Blet-Lemarqand and Skjaerva 2007. 

13. SNS I, types II/1-2. 

14. On the interpretation of this see SNS I: 36 with references to further literature; cf. 
also the issues which bear the name of Shapur on both sides of the reverse. 

15. On the coin inscriptions of Shapur cf '. also Skjaerve's remarks in SNS I: 57-69. 

16. SNS I: type I/Ia. For the frawahr symbol see O. Skjaerv0 in Alram, Blet- 
Lemarquand and Skjserva 2007: Appendix 1 . 

17. Cf'.also Gyselen 2004: nos 77-78, where the frawahr symbol can be clearly made 
out on the khola. 

18. Cf. also Schindel 2006 and the somewhat divergent view by Gariboldi 2005. 

19. SNS I: nos 129-142 (Types Ilc/lb; Style P, Groups c/land c/2). 

20. SNS I: 81-87 and 269 with Fig. 58. 

21. SNS I: 85-87 with Table 8. 

22. Gobi 1971:25; cf. also Gyselen's remarks in SNS I: 268-271. 

23. This coin is published in Alram, Blet-Lemarquand and Skj£erv0 2007. 

24. For the reading and a detailed philological analysis of the inscriptions see O. 
Skjaervo in Alram, Blet-Lemarquand and Skj£erv0 2007. 

25. Gobi 1974. Last confirmed by Meyer 1990; cf. also von Gall 1990: 99-104. 

26. Cf. my brief description in Seipel 1996: p. 399, 78. 

27. SNS 1: pi. 35, A51 and Gyselen 2004: no. AV8. 

28. OnthisseeLoginovandNikitin 1993. 

29. The typological classification of the coins from Ohrmazd I to Ohrmazd II is based 
on Alram and Gyselen (forthcoming); see also Gyselen 2004. 

30. SeeNikitin 1999. 

31. See Herrmann 1998 and Herrmann 2000. 

32. Gyselen 2004: no. 146 (SNS II: typel/l). 

33. Gyselen2004: no. 151 (SNS II: type 11/2). 

34. Choksy 1989. See also Curtis 2007a. 

35. See Gyselen 2004: 56 and no. 158. 

36. See SNS II = Alram and Gyselen (forthcoming). 

37. See Gobi 1959 as well as Gobi 1971 for a typological overview. 

38. See DeShazo 1993. 

39. For Shapur II cf. Schindel 2004,227 (= SNS III). 
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Formation and Ideology of the Sasanian 
State in the Context of Archaeological 
Evidence 

Dietrich Huff 
(Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, Berlin) 

The formation of the Sasanian state and the achievements of its founder, 
Ardashir Papakan, are among the most favourite subjects of Oriental 
historiography, or more precisely, of the historic-legendary literature of 
late antique and medieval Iran. The difficulties in deciding what among these 
sources is a trustworthy historical account and what is a mythical narrative, 
invention or addition by later chroniclers are well known, and not only in the 
case of Ardashir. There are more reliable but less vivid historical sources such 
as coins which, besides chronological sequences, may even provide a good deal 
of iconographic information. 1 The few Sasanian inscriptions on rock and on 
monuments are of course of the highest value, as are the rock reliefs and other 
representations, which all give a somewhat broader, but often debatable view, 
especially of early Sasanian history and culture. 

In the case of Ardashir Papakan 's political beginnings, we have the rare 
opportunity to check the literary reports and other documents on his early 
career through archaeological remains, which his planning and building 
activities have left on the plain of present Firuzabad in Fars. With state 
architecture and state planning conceptions generally expressing very 
authentically the mundane and spiritual ideology of state government, these 
traces can adjust, correct and supplement literary reports of historical events, 
and may offer an insight into the tendencies of Ardashir's political aims, and 
his ideas of kingship and its cosmological background. 

Among the literary sources 2 the chapters on the Sasanians in the chronicle 
of Tabari give the most continuous and comprehensive account of the rise of 
the Sasanian dynasty. Tabari gives a reliable compilation of older sources, 
which partly and indirectly go back to Pahlavi books, especially to versions of 
the official chronicles of the Sasanian court and to the Khudainama, a 
predecessor of the much later Shahnama. Although it is evident that these 
sources tell the history as seen at the time and as the court wished them to be 
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seen, they provide the best information on Sasanian history available. 

Ardashir's usurpation of Fars 

Tabari, like most of the other sources, reports that Ardashir was a younger 
son of Papak, chieftain of Khir, a small town east of Istakhr, the provincial 
capital of Fars, and a grandson of Sasan, principal of the Anahita Fire Temple 
of Istakhr, who allegedly was related by marriage to the Bazrangi family, the 
petty kings of Fars under the suzerainty of the Parthian Great King. 3 The early 
lineage of the Sasan family is obscure and as usual partly embellished in order 
to connect it with the mythical kings of Iran. Different sources give varying 
stories, 4 but the family obviously belonged to the nobility of the province of 
Fars. 

By favour of the Bazrangi King Gochihr, Ardashir started his career in his 
youth first as an apprentice, later as argbed, a military governor of the rich city 
and district of Darabgerd in eastern Fars. 5 From this position he began to 
enlarge his territories by raiding neighbouring districts, killing their rulers, 
plundering their treasures and replacing them with his trusted followers. Having 
annexed large parts of southern Fars, he persuaded his father Papak to 
assassinate king Gochihr (his patron and alleged kinsman), whose residence 
was not at Istakhr but in neighbouring Baidha, near the site of ancient Anshan. 
The assassination took place but Papak tried to bypass Ardashir and demanded 
the crown of Fars from the Parthian Great King Artaban IV (216-224 CE) for 
his eldest son Shapur. Artaban refused and, obviously well informed about the 
background of the assassination, accused Papak and Ardashir of murder and 
insurgency; but he was unable to bring them to justice. 6 

The political situation with Papak and Shapur as kings of Fars is 
corroborated by coins, showing King Shapur with a Parthian helmet-crown on 
the obverse and king Papak with an extravagant headdress on the reverse, both 
following the Parthian style of looking left. 7 In the inscription of Shapur 1 
(240-272 CE) on the Ka'ba-i Zardusht at Naqsh-i Rustam, "Shapur the king, 
the son of Papak" is mentioned, 8 and both men are represented in the graffiti on 
the stone window frames of the so-called Achaemenid Harem at Persepolis — 
now reconstructed and harbouring the local museum — and in the "Tachara" 
(Fig. 1). The partly spontaneous but detailed and well-composed sketches give 
us a realistic impression of courtly dress in late Parthian Fars, showing that the 
civilizing standards here were by no means inferior to those of the royal 
Parthian court. Even the artistic quality of most of the earlier Persis coins has 
proved rather superior to the schematic images of the imperial late Parthian 
coinage. 9 

The princely figures of the Persepolis graffiti are richly dressed in wide, 
patterned trousers, a long shirt reaching below the knees, with long sleeves and 
a necklace or necklace-like collar, an overcoat with decorations on the 
shoulders, and tied with ribbons across the chest. Papak is standing, his left 
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Fig. J. Graffiti from Persepolis. Papak (C) and his son Shapur (A, B, D, E). 

hand grasping the hilt of his sword (Fig. 1C), obviously performing some kind 
of offering with a spoon-like instrument, perhaps putting frankincense on an 
incense burner. 10 His headdress looks like an early version of the forthcoming 
Sasanian crown arrangements. Shapur on horseback is recognizable by his 
Parthian helmet-crown with a crescent as an emblem, as depicted on his coins. 
His horse is decorated all over with flowers and tassels of different sizes. Most 
remarkable is the abundant use of ribbons, the lengths of the diadem, which is 
wound around the head and tied at the neck by a simple knot or later by a bow. 
The diadem was the most important symbol of royalty since the Hellenistic 
period.' 1 Whereas on the coins, Papak and Shapur still follow the Parthian style 
with two thin ribbons, depicted as straight lines, hanging down from a knot or 
bow tied behind the head, the graffiti show rather broad and long bands, 
sometimes partly pleated, as the open ends of the diadem, hanging or even 
floating from the bow, which fixes the diadem behind the head, cap or helmet- 
crown. This detail of the Persepolis graffiti can be seen as a direct predecessor 
of the long, pleated ribbons, which float horizontally in the air behind the heads 
of Ardashir, his son Shapur and other royal persons in the large battle relief at 
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Firuzabad (Fig. 2), where the two Sasanians chase and unhorse their Parthian 
adversaries. 12 In the Persepolis graffiti, the diadem bands are not only applied 
to the self-proclaimed kings Papak and Shapur, but also to Shapur's horse, 
where they decorate the horse's mane, tail, knees and hocks, a custom that 
becomes ubiquitous for every royal subject in later Sasanian iconography 
(Fig. IB). Here we must understand it as an unmistakable demonstration of 
Shapur's vigorous claim to kingship. 




Fig. 2. Detail ofArdashir's jousting relief, Firuzabad. 



Following Papak's obviously natural death, which seems to have occurred 
soon after, Shapur became sole king of Fars. 13 His demand for 
acknowledgement by Ardashir was of course refused, so he set up an army to 
march t« Darabgerd and subjugate his rebellious brother. Fighting, however, 
was avoided because he was killed at the very beginning of the campaign by a 
structure that collapsed at a place called the "Palace of Humai". 14 This is most 
likely Persepolis, which lies between Istakhr and Darabgerd, and the decaying 
monuments of which provide an adequate scenario for such a fatality. The 
Achaemcnid buildings there were certainly not inhabitable at the end of the 
Parthian period, after most had already been burned down by Alexander. But 
some may have been reused and the graffiti, as well as the fact that Shapur 
made a stopover there, prove that the place must still have been of importance 
for the inhabitants of Istakhr, especially for the upper classes. It is quite 
possible that Shapur set up his camp or headquarters on the terrace in order to 
organize his army in the plain below. There is no indication in the literary 
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sources that some sympathizer of Ardashir had a hand in the fatal accident. 

The path to kingship seemed open for Ardashir. He was crowned and 
enthroned in Istakhr with the preliminary support of all his brothers. 16 But, 
notwithstanding future quarrels with the Parthian Great King, internal problems 
arose. A conspiracy of his brothers and their partisans ended in a massacre 
among the population of Istakhr, perhaps an unavoidable development at that 
time, because some of the brothers were older than Ardashir and more entitled 
as heirs to the throne. No reason is given for the rebellion at Ardashir's long- 
standing place of — seemingly successful — government in Darabgerd, which 
was also suppressed with much bloodshed. 

Preparing and achieving the overthrow of the Arsacids 

Among the mainly mythical and legendary reports, which most chronicles, 
even Tabari's, give on Ardashir's early years as petty king of Fars, and which 
praise his further successful territorial annexations and booty-taking, there is 
little detailed information about the enormous scope of his preparations for his 
real goal, the overthrow of Parthian rule. In contrast to Papak and Shapur, who 
might have been satisfied with a status as vassal kings of Fars, Ardashir's 
general characterization in the sources leaves no doubt that he was determined 
to end the "illegitimate" Parthian domination and re-establish indigenous 
Persian rule, which had been interrupted by Alexander's defeat of the 
Achaemenids. 17 As we have seen, the ruins of Persepolis were still regarded as 
a memorial of past splendour, although no original historical knowledge of that 
period had survived in Iran after the conquest by Alexander. 

Ardashir's claim of predominance in Iran was paraphrased in Tabari as a 
divine vocation as ruler of countries, delivered to him by an angel in a dream. 18 
It is not necessary to discuss here whether his religiousness was based on 
genuine devotion or on political calculation, but there is no doubt that he used 
his proclaimed election by Ahuramazda and his divine mission as an argument 
for all his activities, and that he speedily established an ecclesiastical 
organization as an instrument for internal political dominance. The emphasis in 
Tabari and other sources of his pious activities and provisions, e.g. his early 
appointment of a high priest immediately after his enthronement as king of 
Fars, 19 or missions of conversion, as described in the probably late Sasanian 
Letter of Tansar, 20 may have been later literary additions. But even during his 
time as a rebel he gave clear proof of his endeavour to promote Zoroastrianism 
by founding a fire temple, not only as one of his first constructions, but as the 
only one built of ashlar, instead of the ordinary rubble and mortar used for his 
palaces. 21 His identification with Zoroastrian faith became all the more evident 
when he achieved the position of Great King. In his imperial coinage he 
replaced the Hellenistic motif on the reverse by a fire altar. 22 In his rock reliefs 
it is Ahuramazda who bestows him with the wreath of kingship (Fig. 3); and in 
the relief of his investiture at Naqsh-i Rustam his horse tramples on the dead 
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Artaban IV, characterized by the emblem on his helmet and his double-pointed 
beard, in the same manner as Ahuramazda's horse tramples on the defeated 
Ahriman. 23 From this early and also later evidence we may safely conclude that 
Ardashir, by spreading his divine mission, inspired his followers to agitate and 
fight for the right cause and convinced them that they would be victorious with 
the support of God. 




Fig. 3. Investiture relief, Firuzabad. Ahuramazda is handing over the ring of 
kingship to Ardashir. His page, his son Shapur and two knights are standing 
behind the king. 

The question has to be asked, why after being enthroned and crowned in 
Istakhr, did Ardashir not chose the capital of Fars or a palace nearby for his 
residence, as probably most of the Persis kings had done before? There may 
have been a number of reasons. As a far-sighted politician, he no doubt foresaw 
serious battles to come against the great northern and western provinces and 
eventually against the army of the Parthian Great King. With such an uncertain 
future, the easily accessible, exposed situation of Istakhr might have been 
regarded as precarious, and in the event of a siege Ardashir could probably not 
rely on the absolute loyalty of the inhabitants after the bloody suppression of 
his brothers' and their partisans' rebellion. Similar considerations may also 
have gone against choosing Darabgerd. 

We do not know much about Ardashir' s fighters and the composition of his 
army, which must have been a powerful force. For his early raids from 
Darabgerd he probably started by recruiting pugnacious young people from the 
town and its surroundings. But as the rebellion after his coronation as king of 
Fars showed, the majority of Darabgerdis, for whatever reason, were by no 
means a reliable force to follow him against the Parthian Great King or to 
guarantee a safe power base. Erratic tales in such sources as that of the noble 
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Isfahanian citizen Banak with his six sons and probable helpers, who joined 
Ardashir, may be taken as an example of the many high-ranking sympathizers 
from other provinces, who like Ardashir, were discontented with Parthian rule 
and brought with them their dependants. There must have been innumerable 
other supporters, warlike folk and mercenaries, who were attracted by 
Ardashir's successful leadership and his doubtless charismatic personality. 
Among these troops there were certainly landless people, the surplus of a 
growing population, who hoped for or were promised subsistence or farming 
land after a successful war. 

The availability of a large force of loyal followers must have been another 
argument for Ardashir's decision not to set up his residence in Istakhr, but to 
build a new city at a safer place and populate it with his own people, so that it 
would be a reliable power base for future wars. His basic intention, however, 
must be looked for at another, not only practical but also ideological level. As 
we shall see, his aim was to create a kind of miniature model kingdom, with a 
residence, a city and the countryside around, within an order that symbolized 
his conception of an ideal state. Archaeological field research has revealed that 
he carried out this project successfully in the plain of present Firuzabad, 100 
km south of Shiraz, which he named Ardashir Khurreh, later abbreviated to 
Gur. 25 The comparatively small but water-rich plain with an agreeable climate, 
on the borderline between sardsir and garmsir — the cold and hot regions — is 
surrounded by mountain ridges with four accesses, one of them from central 
Fars. 26 The mountains, however, are not an insurmountable barrier, as the 
migration routes of Qashqai nomads and an advance thrust of British troops in 
November 1918 have demonstrated; 27 they might however have been an 
obstacle for the heavy Parthian cataphracts. 

The main reason for Ardashir's choice of Firuzabad, however, must have 
been the fact that the plain was thinly populated and mostly uncultivated, 
because large parts of it were under water; the sources call it a lake. 28 In fact, 
streams of water flow permanently into the plain from three sides and had 
probably silted up the area around the only outflow, so that in time water had 
spread and filled every depression at least for large parts of the year 29 Ardashir 
must have understood that drainage was possible and would provide him with 
the necessary virgin land for his colonization programme. In a densely 
populated and fully cultivated area like Darabgerd or Istakhr he would have 
faced serious trouble with the long inherited landownership. Here on the 
contrary, his creation of new arable soil for his adherents would add to his 
reputation not only as a victorious warlord but also as a wise and prudent ruler, 
caring for his people. 

The gigantic task of draining a plain, founding a city and building an 
obviously extraordinary palace must have required a tremendous amount of 
funds, labour and many years of work. It certainly made Ardashir famous 
beyond his distinction as a successful general all over Iran, and made it clear to 
the Parthian Great King that his insurrection was not a local affair, but a 
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provocation to which he had to react. Tabari recounts the dramatic story of the 
highly insulting letter from the Great King, calling Ardashir a Kurd who grew 
up in the tents of the Kurds, and accusing him of killing, land grabbing and 
illegitimately posing as a king, and concluding with the charge of building a 
city and a palace. 30 The letter, together with the announcement that the vassal 
king of Ahwas had been sent to arrest him and bring him to trial, was a 
declaration of war. The story in its presented form must be regarded as a 
literary invention, and the charge of building a city and a palace being treated 
as serious a crime — if a crime at all — as waging war and killing innocent 
people, appears today as baseless and excessive. However it is an essentially 
accurate illustration of the political situation at that time. We have to take into 
account that in antiquity the foundation of a city was an important royal 
prerogative. Not without reason did cities in the West as well as in the 
Hellenized Orient have names like Alexandria, Seleucia, Antiochia, Vologasias 
or Mithradatkert. In Tabari's fictitious letter the Great King asks Ardashir, 
"Who has ordered you to build the city?", a realistic and accurate detail, which 
shows that the Great King insisted on his privilege that, if anybody else was to 
found a city, he could do so only by order and in the name of the king. 

The name Ardashir gave to his new city, Ardashir Khurreh, must have made 
things worse. Khurreh or khvarenah, with the inadequate translation "fortune" 
or "glory", means a god-given spiritual quality or power, which is the 
indispensable precondition for kingship. 31 By giving his city a name, thus 
publicly announcing that he possessed the khvarenah, the divine power of 
kingship, he openly proclaimed himself ruler of Iran, an act of high treason, the 
most serious of capital crimes, which carried the death penalty. As Ardashir 
had doubtlessly foreseen the consequences of his activities, these can only be 
understood as a long-term, well-prepared provocation, which left the Great 
King with no escape from a final showdown, for which he was probably not at 
all well prepared. Aitaban, who resided in Nehavand, had by no means the 
support of all Parthian provinces, not even from his brother Vologases V (207- 
227 CE), who ruled in Iraq, and neither did the great families of the Suren, 
Karen and Miran side with him, which meant that they kept their important 
position. 32 

The site of the battle is somewhat obscure. At any rate it did not take place 
in the plain of Firuzabad as some sources say. Except for one attempt by the 
vassal king of Ahwas, who was easily repelled, 33 no Parthian army had even 
tried to reach Ardashir Khurreh. The battlefield for which Tabari and others 
give the name of Hormizdagan, 34 was very probably between Isfahan and 
Nehavand and is identified by Widengren from the Nihayat as Gurbadagan, 
modern Gulpaygan. 35 Tabari and other chronicles, as well as the great battle 
relief at Firuzabad (Fig. 2), relate that Ardashir himself killed the Parthian king 
and trod upon his fallen enemy's head or shoulder. 36 Shapur, Ardashir's son 
and the Crown prince, is said to have knocked down Artaban's scribe, 
Dadhbundadh, 37 but as the Parthian knight who is unhorsed by Shapur in the 
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Firuzabad relief wears the royal diadem, as do Ardashir, Shapur and the fallen 
Artaban, he is clearly a Parthian prince. The relief thus agrees with the report in 
the Nihayat that Artaban, fleeing with some princes of his family, was caught 
and killed by the pursuing Sasanians. 38 The chronicles unanimously state that 
on the day of his victory (September 224 CE), Ardashir proclaimed himself 
shahan shah, King of Kings. 

The relief of his investiture by Ahuramazda in the gorge of Firuzabad 
(Fig. 3), c. 1 km upstream from the battle relief, gives a surprisingly modest 
view of this imaginary act. Ardashir, followed only by a page, his son Shapur 
and two more princes or knights, stands opposite Ahuramazda, and receives the 
ring of kingship with ribbons, which the god holds out to him over a small fire 
altar. Ardashir raises his left hand in the canonical gesture of greeting or 
adoration to the god, who holds the barsom bundle. 39 The relief is unfinished. It 
is not undisputed that it was Ardashir's first representation of his investiture 
and it was certainly not the major one. The relief at Naqsh-i Rajab, which is 
stylistically related, presents a richer, partly disputed entourage, 40 and the relief 
at Naqsh-i Rustam, mentioned above, is certainly the grandest and artistically 
most refined work of this series. 41 Nevertheless, the two reliefs in the gorge of 
Firuzabad, the dramatic scene of the cavalry battle, counterbalanced by the 
unpretentious representation of Ardashir's investiture, form an ensemble, which 
documents Ardashir's rise to power and establishment of a dynasty for four 
centuries in a remarkably sensitive way. 

Most obvious in these monuments of commemoration is the leading part 
played by Ahuramazda. However, king and god stand on an equal footing and 
only by his gesture of respectful salute does the king acknowledge the 
superiority of the god. The situation is different on the reliefs of the royal 
Achaemenid rock tombs, where an almost identical scene is given, if we accept 
the deity above as Ahuramazda on the wings of the khvarenah* 2 The king, 
elevated above the ranks of his subjects, is clearly communicating with the god 
and saluting respectfully with his raised hand. One may assume that his salute 
is also directed towards the fire. But it is the god who returns his salute with the 
same gesture of his hand, holding out the ring of kingship with his other hand 
towards the king below. The Achaemenid king does not presume to stand on 
the same level as Ahuramazda. 

At the end of the Sasanian dynasty the relation between king and god had 
gone to the opposite extreme. On the relief on the tympanum of Taq-i Bustan of 
the investiture of the Sasanian king, probably Khusrau II (591-628 CE), he has 
unquestionably become the main figure in the scene. Standing on a higher 
pedestal facing forwards, he does not even turn to face the god, but only 
reaches out with his arm across his chest and grasps at the ring of royal 
kingship, which a slightly smaller Ahuramazda holds out to him. A female 
figure on his other side, generally regarded to be Anahita, and to whom the 
king pays no attention, pours water from a jug onto the ground and offers him 
another ring of kingship with the obligatory royal ribbons. 43 The sequence 
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seems symptomatic of the development of self -conception of the king in pre- 
Islamic Iran. 

Darabgerd 

Another rock relief, which must be mentioned in connection with Ardashir 
and his early beginnings, was carved into a cliff above a spring-fed lake c. 5 km 
east of Darabgerd. It shows a Sasanian emperor on horseback, accompanied by 
his grandees and knights, receiving the submission of two Roman emperors — 
a third lies dead under the hoofs of the horse — and of the Roman army, 
including a war chariot. The scene resembles the well-known triumphal reliefs 
of Shapur I (240-272 CE) in Bishapur and Naqsh-i Rustam and it is strange to 
find it here. It is even more puzzling that the victorious emperor in Darabgerd 
does not wear the crenellated mural crown of Shapur, but the early globe-crown 
of Ardashir. The attribution of the relief has been debated ever since and the 
different opinions are difficult to judge. 44 Taking into account that both the 
reliefs location and the crown have a connection with Ardashir, one might 
even speculate that it was conceived as a kind of homage by Shapur to 
Ardashir. Perhaps it was the intention of the son to share his Roman triumph 
with the father by presenting the triumph under the first Sasanian crown of 
Ardashir at the cradle of the empire. At any rate, the relief demonstrates the 
high esteem in which Darabgerd — in spite of its early rebellion — was held at 
least during the early period of the Sasanian dynasty. 

The relation between this city and Ardashir still existed in the Middle Ages 
and led to an incorrect version of the facts. Ibn-al Fakih, and others after him, 
writes that Ardashir built his circular city after the model of Darabgerd. 45 
Darabgerd was in fact a much older city than Ardashir Khurreh. The Pahlavi 
catalogue of Iranian capitals 46 attributes its foundation to a Dara or Darab, i.e. 
an Achaemenid king, Darius, or a later petty king of Fars of the same name. 
Regarding Ardashir's early and long-standing position as an argbed in 
Darabgerd, the idea seemed logical and was frequently repeated later on. It 
seemed all the more justified as the circular city plan, also incorrectly, was 
regarded as a favourite type under Parthian rule, with the rounded walls of 
Hatra, the mistakenly Parthian-dated Takht-i Sulaiman/Shiz and other central 
Asian examples as a confirmation 47 However, it has always been overlooked 
that Hamza al-Isfahani, one of the most reliable sources, already had the clearly 
correct information, that Darabgerd originally had a triangular layout, that its 
circular wall was only built in the early eighth century by a governor of Fars 
under Hajjaj ibn Yusuf (661-714 CE) 48 and there was no geometrical, radial- 
concentric system of streets. Thus Darabgerd became a circular city about half 
a millennium after Ardashir Khurreh was founded. Doubtless with this 
neighbouring city as a model, it got its circular wall about half a century before 
the construction of the circular city of Baghdad, Madinat as- Salam, 49 which the 
Calif al-Mansur (754-775 CE) pretended to have invented and designed 
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himself, without the existence of a model. Indeed, it is clearly impossible that 
the spectacular layout of Ardashir Khurreh, together with its history, which was 
mentioned in nearly every major chronicle, had remained unnoticed at the early 
Abbasid court. 

Even if Ardashir had not been inspired by a circular Darabgerd because he 
would only have been familiar with the old triangular town, he might have 
learned something about the shared disposition of city and residence. It is not 
known whether or how the old triangular town was arranged around or beside 
the rocky outcrop in the plain, which is now the centre of the circular medieval 
Darabgerd, and which holds a small multiphase castle, the original date of 
which is unclear. With steep cliffs and a tiny plateau above three lines of 
defensive walls it must, in any case, have been much too small for use as a 
residence of the governor of an important district. 5 ' The arg or fortress where 
Ardashir was educated and which he took over as argbed was most probably 
not this castle but a ruined place with the significant local name of Qaleh Shah 
Nishin (Seat of the King), a strong fortification on a high and large rocky 
massive outcrop on the northern foothills on the edge of the plain, where the 
road runs from central Fars (Fig. 4). 52 It seems also to have been a custom in 
Parthian times to place the residence of a ruler not inside a city but outside at 
some distance. 




Fig. 4. Sketch plan of the ruined fortress of Shah Nishin, northwest of Darab. 
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The best-known example is the old Parthian capital of Nisa, where the 
strongly fortified royal residence, Mithradatkert, present-day Old Nisa, is c. 5 
km from the much older city, called New Nisa because it survived long into the 
Islamic period. 53 As we have already seen, Gochihr, vassal king of Pars, also 
had a residence, not in Istakhr but in Baidha. This was not a naturally protected 
stronghold but probably a fortified stately manor house within his territorial 
properties. 54 

Ardashir Khurreh: reality and ideology 

When Ardashir started his construction project in Ardashir Khurreh, his 
palace-fortress was certainly among the very first buildings he constructed. As 
a far-sighted politician he must have foreseen the danger of attacks by armies of 
the Parthian Great King and his vassals. Although soldiers could cross the 
mountain ridges on foot, the main bulk of the army, the cataphracts — heavy 
Parthian cavalry — were expected to come through central Fars and the 
northern gorges along the Firuzabad or Mand river, ancient Khunaifighan. 
Armies from the western Mesopotamian provinces came via Kazerun. Both 
accesses were blocked by defensive walls across the valleys at Muk in the 
north, and near Farrashband in the west. The main fortification, today called 
Qaleh Dukhtar (Fig. 5), was built in the Firuzabad gorge, the Tang-i Ab, 
opposite the cliffs, where the reliefs were later carved. 55 A defensive wall with 
bastions was laid across the gorge further upstream. The palace-fortress 
occupies a triangular plateau c. 1 km in length, above the last bend of the river 




Fig. 5. View over the mountain ridges with Qaleh Dukhtar and the plain 

of Firuzabad. 
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before its exit into the plain. The plateau was fortified by a traverse wall with a 
large semicircular bastion on the crest of the ridge. The mostly impregnable 
cliffs along the bend of the gorge had to be walled only in some places. This 
outer fortification was probably intended to harbour an army or a refugee 
population of the city for a while in case of emergency (Fig. 6). 




Fig. 6. View of Qaleh Dukhtar from the west, the staircase, centre left, 
the palace, aivan and domed throne hall (photo courtesy of G. Gerster). 

A second traverse wall with a rather simple gate room cuts off the 
impregnable tip of the plateau, thus acting as an inner fortification. The traverse 
wall and the walls lining the edge of the plateau contain long casemate rooms 
with arrow slots, and there was probably a parapet above the vaulted ceilings, 
giving shelter for the defenders. There are lower fortification works and towers, 
making use of every cliff and outcrop, and two outworks reach down to the 
river, thus completely controlling the road. Two wells, connected with the river 
by tunnels, provided drinking water. 
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The palace is situated at the highest point of the plateau, which also houses 
simple stone-rubble constructions for the garrison. From an entrance courtyard 
with a cistern, a square tower with a winding staircase gives access to a second 
higher courtyard, surrounded by large and high halls with wide, bench-like 
podiums, clearly used for accommodating the higher ranks of Ardashir's 
followers. A tribune at the end of the courtyard, accessible by an open staircase, 
seems to have served for the commanders or chieftains addressing an assembly 
in the courtyard. It is possible that above the tribune, on the edge of the third 
terrace — which is accessible from the square tower and across the roofs of the 
halls — the king himself appeared and spoke to his people. 

The palace proper on the third terrace contains the aivan with side halls, a 
square, domed throne hall with side rooms and private rooms upstairs. The 
throne room with its surroundings is built into a huge, round donjon-like tower, 
standing exactly on the line of the inner traverse wall, one half outside, the 
other half inside the fortress. To procure this kind of building, Ardashir had to 
put up with serious statical disadvantages, which, together with obvious 
technical inexperience and an extremely complex building site, led to early 
damage and disfiguring emergency constructions. The fact that he nevertheless 
chose a circular outline for the main part of his palace must probably be 
explained by ideological perceptions of kingship. Also significant is his 
positioning of the throne room in the very front line of his fortification, 
demonstrating that in his view this was the place of the king in battle, 
comparable to the message that the battle relief in the gorge was meant to 
transmit. 

The dating of Ardashir's palace-fortress to the time before his overthrow of 
the Parthian Great King does not only result from the logics of historical 
development. It is corroborated by two pre-Sasanian coins, found during 
excavation: a copper coin of a king of Characene, and a small silver coin of an 
unknown south Iranian ruler of the late Parthian period. A silver drachma of 
Shapur II (309-379 CE) indicates occupation of the place in the fourth 
century. 56 After the fortress had proved to be a rather futile construction, with 
no serious attack by an imperial army having taken place 57 and early damage as 
well as its remote position limiting its value as a residence, it seems to have 
served its original purpose at least once, at the end of the Sasanian period. 
Some copper coins of the latest Sasanian type, found with traces of occupation 
in the casemates, 58 testify to the attempt of the last Sasanian king, Yazdgird III 
(632-651 CE), to build a last line of defence against the invading Arabs in the 
heartland of his perishing dynasty. 59 

The location of Ardashir's palace-fortress far from his city, on the main 
access road to the plain, is quite similar to that of the Shah Nishin, his 
presumed residence at Darabgerd. Now, however, the choice of the site was 
clearly determined by strategic considerations. Nevertheless, it is significant 
that Ardashir obviously did not prepare a residence inside his newly founded 
city and instead added an extraordinary palace to the fortress in the gorge, 
unprecedented in Iran at that time. Moreover, after his victory over the Great 
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King, when the danger of attacks was no longer imminent, he built a second, 
larger palace in the plain, immediately at the exit of the gorge, thus obviously 
continuing an early Iranian tradition. 

Ardashir built his circular city (Figs. 7 and 8b) in the northern part of the 
plain near the eastern bank of the river, c. 5 km from the exit of the gorge. 




Fig. 7. View of the ruined city of Ardashir Khurreh (photo courtesy of 
G Gerster). 



Medieval chronicles praise its precise configuration "even as though drawn 
with compasses", and describe very correctly the tower "even as it were the 
centre point of the circle". 60 The layout is indeed a masterpiece of ancient 
surveying skills, all the more so as the twenty subdividing radial lines, which 
formed the street system, not only cover the city, c. 1.85 km in diameter 61 — 
one ancient mil — but are spread out all over the plain to distances of up to 10 
km, even crossing a mountain ridge (Fig. 8). 

The city had a massive wall of clay, possibly with mud-brick facings and 
bastions; its decayed condition leaves this open. It is surrounded by a moat c. 
35 m long and an outer wall. The two main axes with four main gates are still 
clearly visible in the ground, and so are the sixteen sub-radials and at least four 
concentric circles dividing the outer city area into three rings of — probably — 
private allotments. In the circular innermost area, c. 430 m in diameter, the 
radial system of division did not continue, but the Sasanian structures were 
aligned with the main axes, with the tower, the Tirbal or Minar, standing on 
their point of intersection. This city centre was enclosed by an inner wall and 
was probably reserved for official buildings only. 62 




Fig. 8a and b. Map of Firuzabad and plan of the city of Ardashir Khurreh. 
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The main building, the so-called Takht-i Nishin — Throne-Seat — stands 
between the northern main axis and one of the two deep depressions, former 
water basins, still functioning in the Middle Ages and mentioned in chronicles, 
which also describe the well-cut and polished ashlar of the building and its 
former brick dome. 63 
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Fig. 9. The Minar/Tower in the centre of Ardashir Khurreh with the 
outlines of the destroyed staircase. 
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Survey established that the ruin was formerly a cubic building with a square 
domed room c. 14 square meters, with wide and deep arched bays at its four 
sides and connected by wide gates with four lateral annexes, either aivans or 
side rooms. 4 The building was basically a so-called closed chahartaq, 65 and 
may be regarded as a model for future Sasanian fire temples; it continued to be 
a major element of Iranian architecture throughout the Islamic period. 




Fig. 10. Ardashir's second palace, the "Atashkadeh", in the plain of 
Firuzabad. Shaded areas indicate the first floor and a niche above the 
double stairs in the aivan, in which would have been the throne seat. 

It seems reasonable to identify it with the fire temple of Ardashir Khurreh, 
which is mentioned in Tabari's narrative correspondence between Ardashir and 
Artaban, the place to which Ardashir hoped to send the head of the Parthian 
Great King, 66 A large ruin on the west side of the Takht-i Nishin seems to have 
been the Friday mosque of the medieval town, into which the former Sasanian 
sanctuary may have been incorporated. 

In the northern sector of the inner city, opposite the Takht-i Nishin, recent 
excavations have uncovered parts of an interesting structure containing a small 
room, with a plaster floor painted with a chequered design, and three bathtub- 
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shaped troughs along the walls, painted red. In an adjoining chamber fragments 
of wall painting were found, showing persons in a kind of procession, holding 
an animal resembling a kid. The rare pottery seems to indicate a post-Sasanian 
date, although the figures, as far as the available documentation allows, seem to 
stand in the Sasanian traditional pose. The size of the troughs is similar to that 
of sarcophagi, which one would not expect to find in the centre of a Zoroastrian 
residential city, opposite a fire temple. Based on current information, an 
interpretation is not possible at present. 67 

The tower in the city centre, known as Tirbal or Minar, 68 gave rise to 
mistaken and vague ideas about its original appearance and purpose. Herzfeld 
was the first to work out its architectural function correctly, which is identical 
to the staircases in Ardashir's palaces. 69 It was not an open tower with a spiral 
staircase of the Kairo or Samarra type as formerly thought, but a square 
compact block of c. 19 m side length, which contained a staircase, winding 
upwards on mounting vaults between a square central post of c. 9 m side length 
— the still standing "Minar" — and outside walls, which had already been 
destroyed in the early Islamic period. Istakhri and other medieval sources point 
out that the whole plain could be overlooked from the top of the tower, 70 and 
this must in fact have been the primary reason for locating it there. As the plain 
was by no means perfectly flat, the surveying work of Ardashir's project of 
land division, which consisted in laying the radial system all over the plain, 
could never have been accomplished without the tower as an outlook, to give 
and correct the directions of the twenty radial lines and to serve as an 
benchmark for the surveyors, who had to extend each radial, step by step. 71 

During the early times of warfare, the tower might also have served as a 
signal post; the damaged top of the tower is still visible today from the roof of 
the round palace building at Qaleh Dukhtat. But these practical aspects were 
certainly not the only puipose of the most outstanding structure of the city. A 
staircase, 2 m wide and with an extremely low gradient (13/30 cm), is certainly 
too extravagant to be a purely technical structure. Moreover, fragments of 
carved stucco in the debris of the entrance to the tower show that this was a 
richly decorated high-status building. We will return later to the question of its 
significance. 

As recently as the 1970s the radial and concentric plan of Ardashir Khurreh 
was still visible in the ground tracing the edges of fields, paths, canals, the 
remains of walls and qanats, both inside and outside the city walls. 72 About 4 
km from the city centre (Fig. 8a), an enclosure wall I m thick, with the stone 
foundations partly preserved, surrounded the city as a twenty-cornered polygon, 
clearly not a fortification wall, but used to single out a special area of land for 
particular owners. There was another, narrower polygon or circle of division, 
halfway between the city and this polygon; Muqaddasi wrote that the estates 
surround the city in narrow circles. 73 Whereas inside the city Islamic shrines 
occupy marked locations of the city plan, clearly replacing older sites of 
importance, some Sasanian ruins stand on the end points of the main axes: a 
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small circular mud-brick fort in the north-east; a walled-in mountain area in the 
north-west, perhaps a Zoroastrian cemetery; garden terraces, a circular water 
basin, stairs and a pavilion in the south-west; water installations in the south- 
east. 74 A number of large gardens lie on or alongside other radials. 

The direction of the main axes of Ardashir's layout is not adjusted to the 
cardinal points, a fact which naturally leads to the assumption that 
transcendental conceptions or stellar constellations are involved. Although 
motivations of this kind may have been used as an excuse, the actual reason 
must have been technical pragmatism. The plain slopes markedly from north- 
east to south-west, as the centre line of the winding Firuzabad river clearly 
shows. The north-east-south-west main axis of the layout runs exactly parallel 
to the river, i.e. straight down the sloping plain, so that there can be no doubt 
that the plan was an integral part of Ardashir's drainage programme. Although 
largely levelled in today, the north-east-south-west axis is still recognizable as 
a former main canal, bringing water into the city moat and leading it from the 
other side and onto the lower part of the plain. Significantly, the radials coming 
from higher ground run into the city moat as deep, widening gullies, 
characterizing these radials as collector canals, which discharged their water 
into the moat. The north-east-south-west axis with the canal is directed to the 
western tip of a rocky ridge, which together with the southern mountain range 
forms a bottleneck through which the Firuzabad river and other streams of 
water must leave the plain (Fig. 8a). 

The intended purpose of Ardashir's drainage programme was probably to 
dredge the lower riverbed and especially the narrow exit between the rocky 
spur and the southern mountain chain, in order to increase the speed of the 
water outflow. This successful operation is not only largely praised in the 
chronicles, but was also confused with another project: the cutting or tunnelling 
through a mountain, as already mentioned in the Karnamak-i Ardashir, which 
simply states: "He [Ardashir] dug through a broad mountain and made a stream 
of water flow. Many villages and hamlets he made flourish". 75 Ibn al-Balkhi 
embellished this information and turned it into a dramatic accident, by which 
Ardashir's great advisor and engineer, Abarsam, who planned and carried out 
the drainage programme, was drowned with all his workmen when the tunnel 
was finally broken through and the water gushed forward. 76 

There is in fact a water tunnel, to and through which water from the rich 
springs in the easternmost part of the plain at Jahdasht is led along the crescent- 
shaped mountain ridge, which separates the completely arid side valley of 
Lohrasbeh from the main plain. Further proof that this combination of draining 
and irrigation was part of Ardashir's programme is an aqueduct wall, which 
runs straight through the side valley, down to the river, with smaller aqueduct 
walls branching off on either side, together with the ruins of simple houses and 
two major settlement sites. 77 The long aqueduct wall did not belong to the 
twenty radials of Ardashir's layout, however; it ran almost exactly in a north- 
south direction straight towards the tower in the city centre behind the ridge, 
which was and is invisible from the side valley. This alone leaves no doubt that 
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the irrigation project of the Lohrasbeh valley was part of Ardashir's master plan 
and also its surveyor's technical masterpiece. 

Tabari mentions a certain Abarsam 78 as Ardashir's special dignitary since 
his coronation as king of Fars, a General who later repelled the attempted attack 
against Ardashir Khurreh by the vassal king of Ahvas, sent by Artaban. 
Abarsam's high position is corroborated by the inscription of Shapur I on the 
Ka aba-i Zardusht at Naqh-i Rustam, where he is quoted with the honourable 
name of Abarsam Ardashir-farr. 79 In Ibn al-Balkhi's dramatic but clearly 
invented story of the tunnel accident, Abarsam appears as the chief engineer, 
who was drowned with his workmen. Notwithstanding the unreliability of Ibn 
al-Balkhi's story, it would not be unusual at that time for the most trusted 
grandee of the king to be involved both with military responsibilities and with 
the management of Ardashir's colonization work. 

In any case we must assume that for his gigantic project of drainage and 
irrigation, land division and distribution, and for all his building activities, 
Ardashir ' had assembled a team of highly qualified experts, specialized in 
surveying, architectural design, stone-cutting techniques and building crafts, 
from all over Iran and probably even from abroad. Like the Achaemenids 
before him and like several of his successors, Ardashir seems to have made use 
of imported ideas and techniques at least for his fire temple in Ardashir 
Khurreh. There are Roman examples of the ground plan of the Takht-i Nishin 
and, as mentioned above, it was not built in the local tradition with rubble and 
gypsum mortar, using as a measuring unit an Oriental ell or yard (=46.5 cm) as 
was the case with all his other buildings. 80 Instead the Takht-i Nishin was 
distinguished by Roman-type ashlar walls of perfectly cut freestones fixed with 
mortar and additional iron clamps in lead filling and — as further evidence of 
western influence — was based on a typical western measuring unit of a foot 
(=29.30 cm). 81 However, the masons' marks show that local workmen were 
employed here also, and in its final composition the architectural design of the 
building must have been typically Iranian: the interior square room with four 
bays may also be seen as a larger version of the palace hall of Qaleh Dukhtar 
with its four wide gates; and the dome on squinches, which can be 
reconstructed here in accordance with the palace domes, was in any case an 
Iranian development. 82 

Ardashir might have achieved his goals of draining, irrigating and 
distributing land and building a city very much more easily and faster if he had 
applied the age-old orthogonal Hippodamic system, which was well known all 
over the antique world, and countless examples of which were present in the 
Hellenistic-Roman provinces of Iran's western neighbourhood. Significantly, 
his son and successor Shapur I had already laid out his new city of residence, 
Bishapur, west of Ardashir Khurreh near Kazerun, on a simple, orthogonal 
plan, also with two intersecting main streets and a rectangular system of side 
alleys. Here the northern part of the city was reserved for a large fire temple 
area, incorrectly interpreted as Shapur's palace, and probably some other 
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official buildings. The fortified palace stood on a mountain next to it, but 
outside the city walls. Other Sasanian cities founded after Ardashir's reign, 
followed the same system, e.g. Jundi Shapur and Aivan- i Karkha. 84 It was only 
Ardashir who evidently preferred circular designs. In addition to his circular 
city plan of Ardashir Khurreh, he proved this by his round, donjon-like palace 
in the fortress and by the small mud-brick fort on the eastern access to the 
plain. 

Of the seven cities Ardashir is said to have founded after his first city of 
residence, 85 only one, Veh Ardashir, has so far yielded archaeological evidence 
of his activities. On the western bank of the Tigris, opposite the old Parthian 
capital of Ktesiphon, Ardashir established a city on the site of the already 
existing settlement of Koche, as a new place for the inhabitants of the former 
Oriental metropolis of Seleucia further west, which had lost its economic basis, 
when the Tigris changed its course and the harbour ran dry. 86 Near the site of 
the famous Taq-i Kisra, the ruin of the late Sasanian main palace and residence, 
surveys and excavations have discovered a round, massive mud-brick wall, c. 3 
km in diameter, with semicircular bastions, probably the fortification which 
Ardashir built for his forthcoming Mesopotamian capital. 87 There is no 
geometric layout visible in the excavated areas of the densely occupied interior 
of the city; it seems that the pre-existing allotments of the settlement of Koche 
had been preserved. 

Historical tradition, as well as his archaeological heritage, characterize 
Ardashir as a fervently ambitious visionary but at the same time as a realistic 
and far-sighted politician and general, whose intentions and actions were 
always based on rational plans and calculation. There can be no doubt that his 
decision to lay out his colonization project of Ardashir Khurreh on a 
complicated radial and concentric plan, instead of the normal, easily 
constructed chessboard pattern, was not perfunctory or of aesthetic 
insignificance, but a meaningful demonstration. Without understanding his 
intentions more precisely, one may assume that what he tried to demonstrate 
was his vision of the Iranian state, with which he was going to replace the 
feudal system of the Parthian Empire. Although large sections of Parthian rule 
probably belong to the most prosperous and liberal periods of Iran, Ardashir 
had also experienced phases of Arsacid weakness against external and internal 
enemies, a weakness from which he profited without any scruples. His idea of 
kingship certainly contrasted with the feudal Arsacid system, where the king 
was dependent on the uncertain loyalty of semi-independent princes and 
vassals. The proclamation of his divine mission was obviously his main 
argument, in order to secure the unrestricted loyalty of the nobility as a 
precondition for an efficient and successful government. And he must have 
seen that the only appropriate political system for a successful government lay 
in a centralist or even an absolute monarchy as the worldly representation of 
cosmic order. 
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The radial-concentric plan of Ardashir Khurreh symbolizes perfectly the 
organization of a centralist state, in which all decisions come from one central 
authority, and in which this authority is surrounded by the social classes of the 
people, their ranks diminishing the further they are from the centre. In the 
central area of Ardashir Khurreh, beside the tower only the fire temple occupies 
a prominent place, as a paradigm for the clergy, which was going to become an 
institution of foremost influence in the Sasanian Empire. 

We do not yet know what other major buildings were erected in the inner 
circle, apart for the tower and the fire temple. There are significant but small 
mounds on the north-west-south-east axis, which may contain the remains of 
Sasanian structures. The majority of irregular rubble stone ruins in and beyond 
the city centre are clearly of medieval, post-Sasanian date, although they may 
cover more original Sasanian buildings. However, there is scarcely enough 
space for a palace, and the tower stands isolated from any major ruin. 

Finding a satisfying explanation for the tower, which is unique in such a 
context, will probably remain a matter for discussion. At the time that the plan 
was laid out over the plain, the top of the Minar must have been just an open 
platform, on which the figure of graduation for the twenty radials was drawn, 
and where measuring and sighting instruments were installed. When surveying 
work was completed, rooms might have been built on it, otherwise the grand 
and decorated staircase does not make sense. Of course, the possibility that a 
sacred fire was installed there cannot be excluded, but there is no evidence or 
likelihood for this assumption, since the great fire temple was next to it. The 
alleged pipeline for a fountain on top of the tower, mentioned in some sources 88 
is a literary topos, frequently applied to prestigious buildings, and must be 
ignored. Some sources call the tower a fortress 89 and in fact, with its 
measurements of 19 m square and c. 35 m in height, it might have looked like 
that to later generations; but it was neither that nor a real palace. 

With no comparable precedent available, only the position of the tower on 
the centre point of the plan of Ardashir Khurreh might provide an argument for 
a very vague interpretation beyond its practical use. If Ardashir understood 
kingship as the central element of an ideal state, the tower should have been 
meant as a symbol of the king or of kingship in general. There might have been 
a symbolic place for the king, and possibly rooms on the top could have been 
used for some official or ceremonial purposes in this context. In Bishapur the 
twin-columns monument with a statue of Shapur I, which was erected next to 
the intersection of the two main roads of the town by the governor Apasay in 
honour of the king, 90 is not an actual comparison, but it points to the fact that 
veneration of the king was a common element in Sasanian society. 

The exalted position of king, which Ardashir increasingly claimed for 
himself over time, is demonstrated by a special architectural arrangement in his 
second, greater palace, today incorrectly called Ateshkadeh, or Fire Temple 
(Fig. 1 0). 9 ' He had it built in the plain next to the exit of the gorge, without any 
fortifications and definitely after his victory over the Parthian Great King. Its 
plan had the same architectural components as his first palace in the fortress, 
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but was three times the size and with a somewhat different arrangement. On the 
back wall of the great aivan, above the entrance gate to the central domed hall, 
is located a high, vaulted niche. 92 Halfway up in the niche is a raised dais, 
accessible from the corridors of the upstairs private area of the palace, on which 
we have to imagine the king sitting on his throne, giving audience to the people 
in the aivan and its side halls. We may assume that the position of the king was 
made even more prominent by paintings, stucco or drapery in and around the 
niche. The distance between king and people was considerably increased by the 
fact that the floor level of the aivan was several metres below that of the domed 
halls, and access to the gate was via a pair of opposing staircases of the Iranian 
type of open-air staircases, known both from Persepolis and from the late 
Sasanian palaces of Kangavar and Qasr-i Shirin, 93 and here transferred to the 
interior of the palace. Leading up from either side to the gate with the throne 
niche above, they make the prospect even more dramatic for the audience. 
During assemblies in the central domed hall with its higher floor level, where 
the upper part of the same niche opens on the other side under a high, decorated 
arch, the king was probably somewhat less remote towards higher ranks, 
grandees and nobles. 

The refinement of architectural arrangements for royal court ceremonials, 
which had been achieved under Ardashir, seems to have remained unsurpassed. 
There are no other palaces preserved to the same extent as those of Firuzabad. 
However, the Taq-i Kisra, the great aivan of the otherwise destroyed Sasanian 
palace of Ktesiphon, built during the late Sasanian period probably by 
Khusrau I (531-579 CE) and known as the Sasanian chief residence, has no 
comparable installations under its arch, which is nearly twice as large as the 
aivans of Ardashir. 94 Here the throne must have stood on the floor of the aivan, 
but no doubt on a high, elevated base. The remoteness between king and people 
seems to have been achieved here by other means. However, the legendary 
tales of the king giving audience from behind a curtain, of the heavy golden 
crown hanging down from the ceiling above his head 95 or of the famous Takht-i 
Taqdis, subject to far-reaching reconstructions, 96 would not have left any 
archaeological traces. 
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The idea of kingship and imperial royal ideology in ancient Iran has been 
the subject of a number of important studies, notably by G. Widengren, 1 
R.N. Frye, 2 J. Neusner, 3 C. Herrenschmidt, 4 R. Schmitt, 5 J. Wolski, 6 J.K. 
Choksy, 7 J. Wiesehofer, 8 G. Gnoli, 9 P. Briant, 10 A. Soudavar," and most 
recently by A. Panaino. What each of the studies provides is an elucidation of 
the notion of kingship and the position of the king vis-a-vis gods and humans in 
the Achaemenid, Seleucid, Arsacid and Sasanian periods. I believe what needs 
to be done for ancient Iranian history in general and for the Sasanian period 
specifically is the highlighting of the points of continuity, rupture and 
metamorphosis in terms of the idea of kingship. I am, like many, hesitant to see 
ancient Iranian civilization as a static unchanging phenomenon and I am an 
opponent of the perpetual infatuation with the concept of "continuity". While 
there are certainly elements of continuity in many respects, there are more 
changes and developments that need to be studied in order for us to understand 
the ancient Iranian world. 

This is true for the idea of kingship in Sasanian Iran. I believe one of the 
biggest problems is that the idea of kingship in the Sasanian period has been 
discussed rather monolithically and statically, as if the concept in the early 
Sasanian period (third century) was the same as after Shapur II in the fourth 
century, or in the time of Khusrau I in the sixth century and Khusrau II in the 
seventh century. Ardashir I (224-240 CE), Shapur II (309-379 CE), and 
Khusrau I (531-579 CE) and Khusrau II (590-628 CE) each had a different 
attitude towards kingship and towards the position of the monarch in Eransahr. 
Not only were these kings the products of their time, but they were also 
influenced by or reacted to the institution of the Zoroastrian religious hierarchy, 
which at times aided and at other times confronted the king and his power. 13 
Furthermore, the burden of the past traditions on the Iranian Plateau made itself 
felt on the institution of kingship, where different aspects were emphasized 
depending on the domestic situation and on interactions with neighbouring 
powers. 14 I contend that in fact there were different attitudes towards kingship 
in each of these periods, which were influenced by the Zoroastrian hierarchy 
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and by the power or weakness of the king and the court. In this essay I would 
like to discuss the notion of kingship and its formation in early Sasanian history 
of the third century CE, specifically during the reign of Ardashir I, the founder 
of the dynasty. 

In order to understand the notion of kingship in the third century we need to 
discuss and preview several distinct traditions, which at times interplayed with 
one another on the Iranian Plateau and which were unified and systematized in 
the third century under the rule of the house of Sasan in the province of 
Persis/Pars. These notions are firstly the Avestan tradition, secondly the Old 
Persian Achaemenid royal ideology, 15 thirdly the Hellenistic notion of 
kingship, which was introduced with Alexander the Great and the Seleucids, 16 
fourthly the influence of the Arsacids as inheritors of these two former 
traditions, and fifthly the tradition specifically in Persis, the homeland of the 
Sasanians. 

What kind of kingship did Ardashir I and the early Sasanians wish to 
emphasize in the third century? In order to understand this mentality and to see 
the development and formation of royal ideology we can glean details from the 
coinage 17 and from early Sasanian inscriptions and artistic production. From 
the very first inscription of Ardashir and his imperial coinage (post- 
enthronement) we have the following titulature: 18 

mzdysn bgy 'Ihstr MLKAn MLKA 'yl 'n MNW dry MNyzd'n 
mazdesn bay ardashir sahan sah eran ke cihr azyazdan 

"The divine Mazda-worshipping Ardashir, king of kings of the Iranians, 
whose image/seed is from the gods/yazdan" 

As we shall see, each block of this titulature for Ardashir and the 
succeeding kings points to a specific tradition that was current on the Iranian 
Plateau. Let us deconstruct the titulature and divide it into proper blocks in 
order to discuss them individually to gain a better understanding of the notion 
of kingship. By breaking down the titulature into units so that each reveals its 
point of origin, we can then obtain a complete view of how Ardashir and the 
house of Sasan brought these elements together, and provide a specific meaning 
for kingship in the third century. 

I - Mazdesn 

The appearance of mazdesn (mzdysn) is quite significant for ancient Persian 
history and for the history of religion on the Iranian Plateau. To my knowledge 
this is the first time that we find mazdesn used as a legend or inscription in the 
history of the four pre-Islamic dynasties. Its meaning is quite clear: "Mazda- 
worshipper" or "adherent to the religion of Mazda". 19 It is only an Aramaean 
seal which has the legend of zrtstrs meaning "Zoroastrian" from the 
Achaemenid period that can match mzdysn in suggesting an adherence to the 
religion of what we call today Zoroastrian ism. 21 
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In fact there are all sorts of gestures and symbols providing evidence that 
the Achaemenids and Parthians were Mazda-worshippers, but it is with 
' Ardashir that we have direct evidence that the upstait king is a Mazda- 
worshipper. It is also the case that Ardashir and his family were to utilize the 
Avestan tradition, since it is in the Avesta that we find the term mazdaiiasna- 
"Mazda-worshipper" 22 More importantly the appearance of the form mzdysn 
rather than what we should have in Middle Persian (msdysn) (the change from 
Avestan -zn- > to -sn- is unknown in Western Iranian, it should be -sn-) 
suggests a learned Western Iranian borrowing from the Avestan tradition. 23 

This is not the place to discuss the written tradition of the Avesta and the 
various dates proposed, most people accepting K. Hoffman's suggestion that 
the Avesta was written down in the fourth century, 24 but the mention of the 
Nask by KerdTr in his inscription 25 in the third century should give us some 
pause regarding the time when the Avesta as a written text was at the disposal 
of the Persians. What one can conclude then, is that in the third century an 
imperial ideology had formed that was subordinated to the worship of Ohrmazd 
since it stood at the beginning of Ardashir's titulature. Thus, first and foremost 
the Sasanians were Mazda-worshippers. This in a way is reminiscent of the 
Achaemenid period when Darius proclaimed: 

vasna auramazdaha adam xsayaBiya 

"by the grace/favour of Ahuramazda I am king" (DBI.1 1-12). 

But the Sasanian relation with Mazda here appears closer and more intense. 
It is not as the Achaemenid kings mention auramazda xsmqam mana frabara 
"Ahuramazda gave me the realm" or that ahuramazdaha ragam vartaiyaiy "I 
turn myself quickly to Ahuramazda" (DB1V.57). Rather from their first coins 
and first inscription the Sasanians claim a more intense Mazda-worshiping than 
previous Iranian dynasties. I believe this attitude towards Ohrmazd and other 
yazatas (Middle Persian yazdari) was such because they believed they had a 
special privilege vis-a-vis yazatas and humans. That is, their proximity to 
Ohrmazd and other yazatas made them a special kind of being which, although 
not necessarily a Zoroastrian tradition, was a graf ted-on aspect of the Persian 
encounter with Hellenism in the proceeding centuries. 

ll-Bay 

The use of bgylbay for the ruler is significant because at no time in the 
Achaemenid period did the Persian kings use bay "god, lord" to refer to a 
human. The basic meaning of the word as an agent noun clearly means 
"distributor", which in the Old Persian inscriptions came to mean "god" 27 In 
Sasanian times bay was used to designate the king and people of high 
importance, usually translated as "Majesty", but also as "god" or "divine". In 
fact there is no reason not to assume that bay designated the king as divine. One 
finds a similar non-Iranian tradition in the post-Achaemenid period, under the 
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influence of Hellenism in Iran. Parthian bagpuhr reflects the Hellenistic 

28 

influence of the title 0EO7idxa)p "son of God", which appears on Seleucid and 

29 

then on Parthian coinage. There is no lack of divine association at this period 
for rulers, a good example being Parthian bagpuhr, Sogdian fiypwr from 
(Sanskrit devaputra), which was the title associated with the Chinese emperor 
fagfur 30 known as huangdi "god-king". 31 

The Sasanian king being designated as bay ("divine") meant that he was 
someone who stood closer to the gods and not to humans. P.O. Skjaerve in his 
exposition on the palaeography of the third-century Middle Persian, has 
suggested that the title bgy means "divine", where according to him the title 

32 

still stood for the divine status of the king, rendering the Greek Beoi;. I believe 
that indeed the early Sasanian rulers may have wanted to be known as divine 
entities, and hence bay stood for exactly what resonated in the minds of the 
Persians, i.e. "divine" at the time. This was not a tradition that would continue 
in the Sasanian period. As the Zoroastrian hierarchy grew its power stripped 
away such a claim, and by the fourth century CE "Majesty" was understood to 
be the designation of bay, although by then it was little used. By then Xwaday 
— meaning a suzerain — was used and associated with Sasanian rulers, but by 
the early Islamic period it became specifically used for designating "god" in 
Persian. 33 Only Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi, who was to revive this title as 
part of the imperial propaganda as mandated by the court in the late 1970s, was 
called Xwdayegan (certainly pluralis maiestatis by then!). 

In the Seleucid period we find local governors and rulers in Persis who 
minted coins with the legend prtrk ' zy 'Ihy ' I frataraka l bayan. As later Persis 
coinage has rulers who call themselves MLKA / sah, we may assume that the 
Frataraka were not independent rulers and were probably subordinate to the 
Seleucids. 34 The meaning of this legend has been subject to several important 
studies by Wiesehofer, 35 Skjaerve, 36 and Panaino. 37 Panaino takes the legend to 
mean "the governor (for the sake/for the account = in the name) of the gods", 
referring to the gods, namely Ahuramazda, Mithra and Anahita, that were 

IB 

upheld by the Achaemenids. Skjaerve, with whom Panaino agrees in 
principle, takes the legend to mean "the one (set) ahead (of others) of = by the 
god". 39 I simply take the legend to mean "Frataraka of the gods". These 
Fratarakas then were protectors of the bayan "gods", but these bayan I believe 
were not Ahuramazda, Mithra and Anahita as Panaino maintains, but the 
Achaemenid kings themselves. In an article on the iconography of the coinage 
of the Fratarakas, Callieri made the important observation that the 
paraphernalia, namely the banner, the funerary monuments 40 and the gesture of 
the person standing before it all, emphasize a tie with the Achaemenid kings. I 
believe, as Callieri has rightly pointed out, that the bayan are none other than 
the Achaemenid kings, who after their death became deified through the 
Hellenic tradition. 41 This may be exactly the reason for which we may read the 
title bay on the coinage of Ardashir and the early Sasanians as "divine", in its 
Hellenistic sense. 
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I think the reasoning that this usage was not part of the Persian tradition 
does not justify ignoring innovation as a factor in the history of Iranian religion 
and traps us in the idea of the "unchanging" nature of Persian kingship in 
antiquity. Just because the Achaemenids did not claim divine descent does not 
mean that the Sasanians could not. Then the Sasanian kings could very well be 
"Mazda-worshipping", kings who were "divine" themselves. 

Ill - MLKAn MLKA / Sahan Sah 

This pait of the titulature is well known. The Achaemenid title of xsayaOiya 
xsayaOiyanam borrowed from the kingdom of Urartu (sar sarrani) signified 
Persian ascendancy in the Near East in the sixth century BCE. 42 It must be 
emphasized, however, that with the pre-Imperial coins of Ardashir, he and his 
family members followed very closely the Persis tradition of being MLKA, or 
simply "Kings", as the title stood with his brother Shapur and his father 
Pabak 43 But something happened once he was able to defeat Ardavan and 
become the "King of Kings". This may certainly have been due to the change in 
the power relation between the kings of Persis and their Parthian overlords, 
where Ardashir before his defeat or conquest of the surrounding regions could 
at best have been sah i pars in defeating the various local rulers. There is no 
doubt that the title King of Kings makes its appearance from the Parthian 
period in the middle of the first century BCE and that the new claim to descend 
from the Achaemenids was caused by successive victories over the Romans. 
Thus, this is part of the Achaemenid tradition of kingship, which passed 
through the Parthians to the Sasanians. 

What is new and significant here is that Ardashir was the first ruler to claim 
to be "King of Kings" of Eran. Here one sees the use of Avestan terminology, 
reinforcing the existence of a strong Avestan — written or oral — tradition so 
that it could be utilized by Ardashir. In effect the "King of Kings of Eran" 
brings together the Old Persian tradition via the Parthians and that of the 
Younger Avestan tradition of the Kavi's rule over the airiianam dahyunam, 
although even that was probably altered by the Sasanians, creating an 
*airiianam xsaiJram, i.e. Eransahr, iS at it was never used in the previous 
empires. 46 

The problem here is whether the Sasanians themselves were instrumental in 
the transposition of the mythical homeland of the Aryans onto the Iranian 
Plateau, or whether the idea was already current on the plateau. A safe 
supposition would be that, at least in the province of Persis, the idea of 
Eran/Eransahr would have been known to some, such as the Mages or Pabak 
who, according to later tradition, was the custodian of the Adur-AnahTd temple. 
We should remember that the Aban Yast is important in that various heroes and 
potentates make sacrifices to Lady Anahita to overcome their enemies, by the 
banks of the River Varjhvai Daiti in airiianam dahyunam. So it could very well 
be that through the cult of Anahita we have the establishment of Eransahr by 
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the Sasanians. We should remember the statement by Plutarch about the 
Achaemenid king Artaxerxes II receiving royal initiation at the sanctuary of a 
Qem rcokeuixr) "warlike goddess", comparable to Athena in Greece and lstar 
(having the same epithet "lady") in Mesopotamia. 47 For Ardashir I we also 
find the statement by Agathias that the king went through an initiation 
ceremony. Was this ceremony related to the cult of AnahTta, which Artaxerxes 
II had dedicated himself to? More interesting is that according to Persian 
tradition, his grandfather Sasan was in charge of the fire temple called 
AnahTd, 48 and when Ardashir defeated the rebels he sent their heads to the 
Anahid temple. 

IV - MNW ctry MN yzd'n I ke cihr azyazdan 

Lastly we come across the very interesting and recently much discussed "ke 
cihr azyazdan", whose meaning seems to be clear, i.e. "whose image/seed is 
from the deities/gods". This statement, of course, is contrary to the traditional 
Persian notions of kingship in the Achaemenid period, but I see nothing 
particularly traditional about the early Sasanians. In fact they had come to the 
scene to change the history of Iran in the name of bringing back order as it once 
existed. We should not forget the accusation levelled against Ardashir I in the 
Tansar-nameh that the upstart king had brought innovation. 50 Not only during 
the reign of Ardashir I, but also during the reign of Khusrau I, many changes 
and innovations were made in the name of restoring lost knowledge or 
resurrecting the Persian tradition from oblivion. 51 

Let us examine the phrase ke cihr azyazdan. In the Avesta, ciifra stands for 
both semen and for "form, appearance". Middle Persian cihr "form, shape, 
appearance", Manichaean Middle Persian cyhr "face", Parthian cyhr "form, 
appearance", and supported by Pashto cer "similar", GandharT cirorma "face- 
covering", where it has survived in Persian as cihre "face, appearance", and 
here is best defined as "image". The second sense of cidra- is better attested as 
"seed" or "origin". 52 It can be seen in Old Persian ariya cica- of "Aryan 
lineage", Middle Persian dihr "seed, origin, essence", Manichaean Middle 
Persian cyhr "essence, origin, offspring", Manichaean Parthian cyhrg "essence, 
nature", and Pazand cihara "essence, origin, source". 53 While the first chJra- 
has been explained as being cognate with Vedic citra "brilliant, shining, 
excellent, outstanding", the second ciflra- has remained problematic. Pisani 
believed that the secondary ci-dra- was an interrogative pronoun ci- with the 
locative Ira, much like Sanskrit ku-ira, meaning "who are you?" or "where do 
you come from?" thus seeking origin. 54 Sanskrit citrah "bright", is related to 
Avestan chJra- "visible form", 55 or "manifest", and with its other meaning 
"family, race, seed", 56 when one accepts Duchesne-Guillemin's suggestion that 
both citfras in fact have a common meaning. This can be seen by pointing to 
the idea that seed or semen is conserved in the stars and connected with light. 
According to the Bundahisn, when Ahreman brought death to the primordial 
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bull and Gayomard, their seed or semen was purified in the following manner: 

susr i gaw abar o mah payag burd anoh be palud hend ... 
ka gayomard andar widerisnlh lohm be dad an tohm 
pad rosriih Txwarsed be palud hend 

"The semen of the bull was brought to the moon station, 
there it was purified . . . when Gayomard, emitted seed, 

58 

while passing away, that seed was purified in the light of the sun". 

cQ 

Thus we can posit a single cii%-a-, referring to the seed of life. In the royal 
Achaemenid inscriptions the following passages refer to the idea of 
seed/origin 60 (DNa.8-15): 

ad am Darayavahus xsayaOiy vazraka xsayaOiya 
xsayaOiyanam xsayaOiya dahyunam vispazananam xsayaOiya 
ahyaya bumiya vazrakaya duraiapiy Vistaspahya puca 
Haxamanisiya Parsa Parsahya puca Ariya Ariya cica 

"I am Darius the great king, king of kings, king of countries 
containing all kinds of men, king in this land far and wide, 
son of Hystaspes, an Achaemenian, a Persian, son of a Persian, 
an Aryan, having Aryan lineage [lit. seed]." 61 

Which brings us to Ardashir's mzdysn bgy 'rihstr MLK'n MLK' 'yr'n MNW 
city MNyzt'nl mazdesn bay ardashir sahan sah eran ke cihr a z yazdan 62 If we 
accept that cihr stands for both image/face and seed, 63 the meaning of this 
Middle Persian phrase could be "the divine Mazda-worshipping Ardashir, king 
of kings of the Iranians, whose image/seed is from the gods/yazdan". 64 

To which yazdan or gods is Ardashir connecting his seed/image? Before 
answering this question, I would like to return to the issue of bay. As 
mentioned at the beginning of this essay it was stated that the Frataraka simply 
honoured and probably deified the Achaemenid kings, and so the bayan 
referred to those Achaemenid kings. By doing this the Fratarakas were 
attempting to gain some legitimacy in Persis. As we know from later Middle 
Persian and Persian texts, the Sasanians claimed they were related to Daray-e 
Darayan, the Achaemenid kings worthy of worship by the Fratarakas. The 
model, however, that was used to deify the Achaemenid kings was the Hellenic 
tradition, which began with Alexander and was carried to its logical conclusion 
by the Seleucids, influencing the Persis overlords. 65 

But what about yazdan? Being from the race or seed/image of gods is not 
unique to this case in antiquity. Being the mirror image of the gods such as 
Ohrmazd, AnahTta or Mithra is also documented by the early Sasanians 
themselves. All we have to do is to look at early Sasanian rock reliefs. A. 
Gariboldi has made the very pertinent observation that the early Sasanian 
reliefs show the king and the gods as having similar physical features, size, 
clothes, horse and harnesses. 66 In terms of proportion, the Sasanian king is an 
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exact image of the yazatasl yazdan. One has to wonder about the power and 
belief of the early Sasanian kings about themselves and where they stood and 
what was their function and relation to gods and men. I believe the legend on 
the coins and the inscriptions of Ardashir I and Shapur I meant exactly what is 
showed pictorially on the rock reliefs, that they were divine and that they were 
made in the image of the gods and were related to them. 

In a detailed study, Antonio Panaino has attempted to demonstrate that the 
Sasanian kings, much like their Achaemenid predecessors, were not divine or in 
any sense sacred rulers. According to Panaino it is really our misunderstanding 
or a simplified reading of the Sasanian inscription when the king of kings states 
that he is ek yevoc, 0eB5v, a defied king. 67 In other words, according to him, the 
Sasanian king's function was as cosmocrator without any special relation to the 
gods. This was because the Zoroastrian religion prevented human beings f rom 
making such a claim, as was the case with Christianity and the Byzantine 
king. 68 

It should be emphasized that in the Sasanian period we do not have a 
monolithic or static institution of kingship, and in fact the idea of kinship went 
through several distinctive changes. Most importantly, as Panaino himself 
states, the institution of Zoroastrianism had an impact on the way in which 
Sasanian royal ideology was made manifest. However, in the early Sasanian 
period Ardashir I, who was an upstart, brought together the existing traditions 
of kingship, a combination of Persian ideology along with that of the 
Hellenistic tradition of deified kingship, to justify his family's rule over 
Eransahr. He not only became a divine king, 69 he also created a genealogy 
which connected himself to the mythical Kayanid dynasty, 70 Furthermore, he 
transposed the mythical homeland of the Aryans, as mentioned in the Avesta, 
onto where he came to rule, thereby creating the realm of Eransahr. Thus, the 
various traditions were drawn upon by Ardashir to create a new phase in 
ancient imperial ideology, and also in the history of Iran. As an upstart you 
could not bring any more legitimacy to your rule than to claim to be from the 
seed of the gods. 

Furthermore it be should remembered that the institution of Zoroastrianism 
could not have impacted on the idea of early Sasanian kingship very much 
because it was an institution in its infancy. The Zoroastrian church in the third 
century could not have put any demands on the king of kings to claim very 
much of anything. This changed in the fourth century, when church and king 
faced Christianity as a real threat to the empire and Zoroastrian fervour was 
needed to mount an attack against the new foe across the border. The newly 
formed and invigorated Zoroastrian religious hierarchy caused the idea of 
kingship to be redefined. 

It is only with Shapur II in the fourth century CE that the Sasanian imperial 
royal ideology went through a change, mainly due to the power of the 
Zoroastrian religious hierarchy and its important architect, Adurbad T 
Mahrsapandan. From this time the king became a cosmocrator as a man who 
mediated between gods and men, but in the third century Ardashir I was not 
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simply a king who had earthly duties, he was divine, just as his Roman 
counterparts from the time of Augustus to the fourth century CE were. Ardashir 
claimed exactly what he was, a bay whose image was made like/f rom the seed 
of yazdan "gods" and the rock reliefs support this idea along with the Greek 
attestation ek yevoc; 9eG5v. We should remind ourselves that the Near Eastern 
idea of deification was very much alive across the Euphrates in the third 
century CE. One of the magistrates of Palmyra, who was the strategos, recalled 
his position in the following manner during the time of Severus Alexander: 

'STRTG LQLNY' BMYTWYT' DY 'LH' 'LKSNDRWS QSR 
"Strategos of the colonia during the presence of the deified Alexander 
Ceaser" 72 

In conclusion we can state that the early Sasanian imperial ideology was 
mainly a reworking of the Avestan, Old Persian and Hellenic notions of 
kingship: by using the Avestan tradition the Sasanians established that they 
were indeed Mazdesn or Mazda-worshippers (something new in terms of the 
epigraphical evidence). But now through the tradition of Persis, where the 
Fratarakas emulated the Hellenic cult of a deified king, Ardashir claimed a 
connection with the bayan: i.e. the early Sasanians remembered the 
Achaemenids 73 and saw them as bayan just as the Fratarakas had. The Parthian 
royal ideology contributed to the Sasanians in that the Old Persian tradition was 
kept alive by them with the title of "King of Kings". The last element, Ardashir 
being an exact image of the gods, suggested a very non-Iranian tradition, but it 
was adopted by both the Seleucids and the Parthians and, in an interesting way, 
by the early Sasanians. Of course Ardashir I may not have known that it was 
not Iranian in origin, but for him and his family it was part of an established 
tradition in Persis and the Iranian world. Thus, early Sasanian kingship was a 
hybrid idea drawing strength from Zoroastrian, Persis, Parthian and Hellenic 
traditions to justify its rule over Eransahr as a deified king of the Iranians. 
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Image and Identity: Art of the Early 
Sasanian Dynasty 

Prudence O. Harper 
(Curator Emerita, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 

York) 

In the early third century CE a new Sasanian dynasty assumed control in 
Iran and Mesopotamia, a region that had been exposed for centuries to the 
cultural traditions of the Greco-Roman world. Throughout an area 
extending from the eastern Mediterranean coast to western central Asia and 
from the Caucasus Mountain region to the Persian Gulf, a rich and varied array 
of Greco-Roman images were in use by artisans employed both by official and 
private patrons. In the lands held by the Romans to the west of Iran, in Asia 
Minor, the Levant and the Syro-Mesopotamian region, as well as in territories 
ruled by the Kushans in Bactria to the east of Iran, the surviving monuments 
and artefacts illustrate a broad reliance on western, Hellenized models. 

When the two earliest Sasanian monarchs, Ardashir I (224-240 CE) and 
Shapur I (240-272 CE), established political control in Iran and parts of 
Mesopotamia, a primary and immediate concern was the creation of a 
distinctive set of dynastic images. Initially in the coinage and glyptic and then 
in immense rock-carved reliefs and on silver vessels, a dynastic programme 
gave visible definition to Sasanian authority. Almost a millennium earlier, the 
new Achaemenid rulers of Iran, in the late sixth century BCE, had similarly 
acted to create a unified visual imagery of empire on seals, coins and 
sculptures, and in the second century BCE the Arsacid king, Mithradates I, the 
first to rule over an extensive Parthian empire, made a comparable political 
statement with the development of distinctive dynastic images. 1 

Continuity with the art and imagery of the Arsacid era is evident in the 
designs and motifs appearing on the earliest Sasanian monuments. Still there is 
a significant difference in conception and scale between the earliest Sasanian 
dynastic art, the third-century rock reliefs in Persis, and such late Parthian 
works as the reliefs at Tang-i Sarvak in southern Elymais, created to celebrate 
regional and political authority under the Arsacids. Prominent location, 
monumental size and, by the end of Ardashir's reign, clarity of focus and 
design are three of the most important features of the early Sasanian works. 2 
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The trend towards a simplified composition can be traced in the reliefs of 
Ardashir from the battle scenes at Firuzabad, incorporating three, vigorous, 
single combats and a complex and obscure court scene at Naqsh-i Radjab to a 
simple, balanced composition at Naqsh-i Rustam in which two immobile, 
equestrian figures conf ront each other and demonstrate in concrete visual terms 
the interdependent relationship between god and king. Even when Roman 
patterns and models contributed to the Sasanian designs, as they surely did in 
the victory scenes of Shapur I, what the Iranians rejected in the foreign models 
is as notable as what they kept. 3 There are no miscellaneous battle 
paraphernalia, no scenery elements to define the place or setting in real or 
natural terms, no supporting figures to suggest historical accuracy or distract 
the viewer from the primary, dynastic message. Some details were, of course, 
essential to a proper understanding of the image. As on the coins, the forked 
beard of the last Parthian king, Ardavan, is carefully depicted in the investiture 
relief of Ardashir I at Naqsh-i Rustam in spite of the fact that it is hardly 
apparent to a viewer. Signs of authority and identity, of clan or family, of royal 
power, of rank and position are all present, although the significance of many 
details is uncertain at this much later period and without the painted additions 
that once existed on the carved surfaces. 

Most of the images appearing in early Sasanian dynastic art are familiar 
ones, widely used throughout the eastern Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
worlds in the centuries before this period. On Sasanian rock reliefs, there are 
scenes of conf ronted, equestrian images of a god and king, depictions of the 
dynastic family, and illustrations of individual, equestrian combats. In early 
Sasanian paintings and on silver vessels hunting scenes and medallion 
"portraits" of the king and nobility are the common motifs. "Portrait" busts also 
appear on early Sasanian coins and seals, and on stucco relief plaques and wall 
paintings. All of these subjects appear in reliefs and paintings at Dura-Europos, 
Palmyra and Hatra in the preceding Parthian period, but at the hands of early 
Sasanian artisans the motifs assumed a standard form and became familiar 
icons that were easily recognized references to Sasanian power and authority. 4 

Outside the early Sasanian dynastic centres the images that have survived 
are more varied and less stereotyped than those appearing in the dynastic court 
productions and are comparable, in this sense, to the rich imagery employed by 
artists in the Greco-Iranian, late Parthian world. A rescue dig by Massoud 
Azamoush of a partially bulldozed, fourth- or possibly fifth-century complex at 
Hajiabad in Fars provides a rare glimpse of this richer and more fluid imagery 
as it was utilized by a local landowning authority. 5 In section C, Room 1 14, an 
area designated by the excavator as having cult or religious associations, the 
walls were decorated with stucco figural and plant motifs. Medallion portraits, 
clothed and nude females and nude youths holding grapes are also subjects 
represented. These are the same themes seen in casual drawings, the graffiti and 
dipinti, of the west Parthian world at Dura-Europos in Syria and Hatra in 
Mesopotamia where the meaning of the figural motifs is also unclear. 6 Closer 
geographically to southern Iran and Hajiabad are the remains found at a manor 
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or fortress off the Khurasan road in central western Iran at Qaleh-i Yazdgird. 
This was the residence of an independent, late Parthian border lord. 
Excavations by Edward Keall at the site in the 1970s were never completed 
because of the deteriorating political situation in Iran at the time, but the stucco 
and painted images remind us of Hajiabad: medallion portraits, an assortment 
of Dionysiac imagery including nude females and Eros-like figures standing 
and, in some examples, playing with monstrous animals among grape vines. 
There are small nude hunters, their backs turned to the viewer to give a sense of 
movement in space (Fig. 1), and an eclectic 
array of Greco-Iranian monsters. All the 
stucco designs at Qaleh-i Yazdgird were 
once garishly painted and the decorated 
spaces must have had the dramatic 
appearance of a stage setting, a background 
thought to be appropriate for a landholder 
of position and wealth. The remains at 
Qaleh-i Yazdgird and those unearthed at 
early Sasanian Hajiabad provide an insight 
into the courtly lives of lords and nobles. 
We are reminded of the inscription left by 
the early Sasanian official, Apasay, who 
erected a columnar monument at Bishapur 
in the third century which bore an image of 
Shapur I. 8 In the inscription on the 
monument, Apasay, who was from Carrhae 
on the west Sasanian border, records how 
the king rewarded him with silver and gold, 
slaves, women, a garden and lands, a 
courtly environment for a man of position 
and favour who might well have lived in 
palatial buildings not unlike those at 
Hajiabad and Qaleh-i Yazdgird. 9 

Azamoush suggests that the hand- 
carved over life-size, stucco busts, found at 
the base of engaged columns at the 
entrance to aivan 149 in reception area A, 
were attached to these columns, a 
supposition that seems reasonable 
considering the position in which the pieces fell and the fact that the heads are 
turned slightly downward (Fig. 2). 10 These significant images are, therefore, 
comparable to the columnar monument erected by Apasay and bearing an 
image of Shapur I. 1 1 A more elaborate pre-Sasanian monument is the columned 
street at Palmyra where statues of important officials and personages were 
mounted high on the shafts of the columns. 




Fig. I. Drawing of scenes 
decorating an engaged 
column. Qaleh-i Yazdgird, 
Iran. Herrmann 1977 m:70. 
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The hand-carved large-scale busts at 
Hajiabad have an iconic, static appearance, a 
characteristic they share with the medium- 
sized busts found in section C in room 1 14. 12 
In that room, among the varied stucco figural 
images, geometric designs and plant motifs 
are high-relief busts of significant persons, 
placed on circular background plates (Fig 3). 
What is notable is that the figures are 
individualized solely by the distinctive 
arrangement of the hair above the brow, by the 
headdress if there is one or by the insignia 
worn on the headdress. Otherwise the busts of 
the different individuals are identical, 
apparently made from a single model or 
mould. Rika Gyselen writing about the 
standardization of the busts carved on personal 
seals of high Sasanian functionaries, has 
suggested that the artists who fashioned the 
seals were following one of two models 
distinguished by specific features or details (a 
Parthian tiara or rounded cap; plain neck band 
or beaded necklet). 13 From the evidence of the 
stucco busts at Hajiabad, it is apparent that 
images of significant persons were similarly 
standardized there in early Sasanian times and 
defined the rank or position of the personage 
in society. 

The Hajiabad male "portraits", large and 
medium, provide illustrations for a text 
inscribed in the early fourth century on the 
walls of Persepolis. H The newly appointed 
ruler in Sakastan, Shapur, journeying from 
Istakhr to take up his position, describes his 
entourage in an inscription listing the persons 
who accompanied him by rank and authority: 
handarzbed, magus, satrap, scribe, the Persian 
and Saka nobles as well as Zarangians and 
delegates and ambassadors from the 
provinces. The various personages portrayed 
on the walls of the buildings at Hajiabad 
probably fall into one or another of these 
categories. A prayer for the king, Shapur II 
(309-379 CE), the leader under whom the 
Saka king, Shapur, held authority, comes at 




Fig. 2. Reconstruction of 
an engaged column and 
stucco male head 
Hajiabad, Iran. 
Azarnoush 1994: fig. 143 




Fig. 3. Drawing of a 
stucco plaque having a 
medium-sized male bust. 
Hajiabad, Iran. Tracing by 
the author from Azarnoush 
1994: pi. xi. 
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the end of the Persepolis inscription and, at Hajiabad, "portrait" busts of Shapur 
II may have supplied a similar point of reference. 

The different hair arrangements of figures at Hajiabad are hard to interpret 
but surely have some meaning related to rank, family, clan or ethnicity. North 
and far to the east of Hajiabad, in the gorge of Kal-i Jangal, near Birjand in 
southern Khurasan, is a rock-cut representation of a lion hunter grasping and 
spearing his quarry (Fig. 4). 15 The scene is not a crudely executed design but a 
rather skilful and careful, if somewhat confusing, image. A Parthian inscription 
accompanying the image was read by Henning, who suggested a date between 
200 and 250 CE for the monument. The text gives the name of a prefect/satrap 
in a small area, Gar Ardashir. An unusual detail in the Kal-i Jangal drawing is 
the treatment of the hair of the hunter. 
From the forehead rise full and 
bouffant parallel strands or braids. This 
arrangement of the hair is comparable 
to the hairstyle of one of the medium- 
sized busts found at Hajiabad (Fig. 3), 
a personage who may, at a later date, 
have shared the same rank or have 
been from the same region. 16 

Other features of the Kal-i Jangal 
scene are also noteworthy (Fig. 4). 
Henning commented on the awkward 
position of the arm of the hunter 
holding the weapon, bent at the elbow 
and tucked in by the body. This 
stylized pose is intended to underscore 
the sense of action and force behind 
the thrust of the weapon and follows 
more naturalistic models that were 
common in the art of the Greco-Roman 
world. The force of the hunter is further emphasized by his bent leg as he 
presses forward toward his quarry. The image at Kal-i Jangal is active and 
"real" if not actually realistic, an impression underscored by the pose of the 
hunter and by the fact that his back is turned to the viewer (the spine and 
shoulder blades are defined). This pose, derived from the naturalistic imagery 
of the Greco-Roman and Parthian worlds, rarely occurs in early Sasanian 
representations but appears, as noted above, at late Parthian Qaleh-i Yazdgird 
(Fig- 1). 

Adding to the sense of drama in the Kal-i Jangal scene is the fact that the 
second arm of the hunter is outstretched as he grasps the ear of the lion with his 
hand. Scholars have commented on the antiquity of the motif of the hunter who, 
in superhuman, heroic fashion, grasps the ear of his quarry. 17 In royal 
inscriptions of the seventh century BCE, the Assyrian monarch, Ashurbanipal, 
states that he grasped his feline quarry by the ear or tail, fearless royal deeds 




Fig. 4. Drawing of a rock-carved 
hunting scene. Kal-i Jangal, Iran. 
Tracing by the author from 
Henning 1953: pi. v 
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that were also represented on his reliefs and that were part of a visual, literary 
and presumably oral tradition inherited from the Assyrian dynasts by the 
Achaemenid kings. On the reliefs at Persepolis, visible in Parthian and Sasanian 
times, standing royal/heroic slayers of animals and monsters hold bulls by the 
horn, and lions and leonine creatures by the ruff or ear. 

A contrast to the active and vibrant nature of the Kal-i Jangal hunt is 
provided by a worn and battered image, in low relief, of a lion slayer carved on 
a boulder at Tang-i Sarvak in Elymais (Fig. 5). 18 That frontal figure, probably 
carved in the second century CE, wears a tall tiara and stands almost immobile, 
with his weight on his right leg. With his right arm he reaches out and grasps 
with one hand the head or neck of his quarry, effortlessly subduing him. His 
bent left arm rests on his sword. As at Kal-i Jangal, an inscription identifies the 
hunter and his position: "This is the image 
of ... assuming the throne". The hunt theme 
on the two monuments, at Kal-i Jangal and 
Tang-i Sarvak, is the same but different 
artistic traditions in the two widely 
separated regions influenced the 
appearance of the scenes. 

The array of personages depicted in 
painting and stucco at Hajiabad, including 
the Sasanian king, Shapur II, leads to 
thoughts about the geographical area in 
which this site lies: Fars, ancient Persis, a 
region that had some autonomy in the 
Seleucid and Arsacid periods. Rulers 
minted their own coins and exercised 
considerable authority. 19 This was the 
homeland of the Sasanian dynasty and a 
centre of the Zoroastrian faith. The 
proximity of the Persian Gulf ports and the 
importance of Indian Ocean trade, at a time when the Han Dynasty in China 
had collapsed (220 CE) and the great northern land routes became — for a time 
— less secure, must have contributed to the prosperity of Persis. The first 
moves of Ardashir after he assumed control were to establish his rule in 
Kerman and in southern Mesopotamia, in a newly created province of Meshan, 
which incorporated Characene and Mesene. The Palmyrene traders who had 
settled in the Gulf region went home as the Sasanians took control and began to 
handle the lucrative trade between the Persian Gulf and the mouth of the Indus 
to the detriment of Palmyrene, Roman and Egyptian interests. Later, in the first 
half of the fourth century, Shapur II was to fight battles on the east coast of 
Arabia to protect the southern shore of Iran on the Persian Gulf from Arab 
incursions into Fars. 20 Viable ports, Rishahr, Siraf and undoubtedly others, 
existed along the east coast of the Persian Gulf. Roads from Persis to Sakastan 
were used in the early fourth century CE by Shapur, the Saka king mentioned 




Fig. 5. Drawing of a low- 
relief hunting scene. Tangi-i 
Smrvak, Iran. Tracing by the 
author from Mathiesen 1992: 
11 fig. 21. 
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above, and Seleukos, a judge from Kabul, who added his comments to Shapur's 
inscription at Persepolis. Other roads also led north. The wealth of graffiti near 
Birjand may indicate that that area was a crossroads of well-travelled routes. At 
present, roads run north and south through Birjand to Mashad and Zahedan and 
south-west to Kerman. As the late Parthian lord flourished at Qaleh-i Yazdgird 
on his hilltop near the Khurasan road, so the noble at Hajiabad, near well- 
travelled roads and having access to the Persian Gulf, must have had varied 
contacts and connections. 

The existence of 
graffiti depictions of 
prominent figures at 
Persepolis is an 
example, on a small 
scale, of Sasanian 
imagery in the region 
of Persis at the time 
of the rise of the 
dynasty. 21 On a 
much larger scale is 
another monument 
found in the region, a 
damaged sculpture in 
the round of a male 
head wearing a tiara 
or headdress. This 
impressive work of 
art, more than twice 
lif e-size, was a chance find by an expedition of the University of Pennsylvania 
at Tepe Ahmad Shahi or Qaleh-i Now, a site near Malyan (Figs. 6a, b). 
Identified as a king or a prince because of the tiara and dated by various 
scholars to the early third century, the head has not been given the attention it 
deserves in the context of early Sasanian dynastic imagery. 22 Three important 
points to consider are the appearance, including the immense size, of the 
Qaleh-i Now head, the fact that it is a sculpture in the round and, finally, that it 
was found in the region of ancient Persis. The figure is described in 
publications as wearing a tall tiara complete with ear and neck flaps and bound 
with a diadem but details are hard to detect in illustrations because ofthe worn 
and battered condition of the sculpture. Curling locks of long hair fall beside 
the face. There is no evidence of ears, presumably hidden by the ear flaps of the 
tiara. The face has a somewhat frozen and iconic appearance, which is 
particularly noticeable if the sculpture is compared to another monumental 
stone head in the round found at Hamadan, perhaps a depiction of the Arsacid 
ruler, Mithradates II (123-88 BCE). 23 In the Hamadan sculpture, the artist has 
depicted the aging ruler with some sensitivity and naturalism. Closer 
comparisons for the Qaleh-i Now head are a few coin images of Ardashir (later 




Figs. 6 a & b. Drawing of a monumental sculpture 
of a male head. Qaleh-i Now, Iran. From K aw ami 
1987: Figures 31, 32. 
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Ardashir I of the Sasanian dynasty), as king of Persis, wearing the same 
headdress as on the Qaleh-i Now head and having a long beard and long hair 
falling in wavy locks. 24 

When Ardashir I became king of kings in 224 CE, he initiated a major 
programme of dynastic imagery on his coinage and on over life-size rock 
relief s, showing his victory in battle and defining his role as supreme monarch 
under the great Zoroastrian god, Ohrmazd. His son, Shapur I, continued to 
commission rock reliefs and is the subject of an over life-size sculpture in the 
round in the cave at Bishapur. It is possible, perhaps probable, that Ardashir, 
following his Arsacid predecessors, also commissioned this over life-size 
image of himself in the round, to mark or celebrate the initiation of the new 
dynasty. Because of the size and attributes of the sculpture found in Fars it 
seems likely that this is an image of the already powerful ruler, Ardashir, the 
king of Persis, as he moved to assume the title of king of kings of Iran. 

Only a small portion of what may have been an extensive sculptural 
programme initiated by the first Sasanian kings has survived. Few images in 
metal exist, and other stone sculptures such as the image of Shapur I mentioned 
in association with the column at Bishapur and a fragmentary, over life-size 
relief showing part of a clothed female figure found at Istakhr are tantalizing 
reminders that much is lost. 25 

To turn from early Sasanian works in stone to decorated silver vessels is to 
find that the images used were once again universal ones, known and familiar 
in the late Roman and Parthian worlds. However, in contrast to the variety that 
exists in the shape and decoration of silver vessels made within the Roman 
Empire, the Sasanian production is remarkably restricted in form, subject 
matter and design. "Portraits" of significant personages and elite equestrian 
hunters are the only subjects documented on the earliest vessels, and these 
vessels are primarily in the shape of open plates and bowls. 26 

The earliest royal image appears on a unique silver cup found at Sargveshi 
in Georgia and is a medallion "portrait" of the Sasanian king, Bahram II (276- 
293 CE), depicted, as on his coins, with personages who probably include his 
wife and son. 27 As early as this image of Bahram II and contemporary with 
some of the vessels on which medallion images of high officials and members 
of the royal clan appear, are scenes on silver plates of equestrian hunters. 28 The 
persons depicted, according to their dress and equipment, are high-authority 
figures (but not the king of kings), and Lukonin argued decades ago that they 
were princes of the Sasanian royal family, sons and grandsons of Shapur I 
(240-272 CE) identified in his inscriptions as rulers (under the great king) in 
Armenia, Meshan, Guilan, Kerman, and Sakastan, Turan and Hind up to the 
sea. 29 Some of the earliest vessels illustrating hunting scenes have been found 
in the western lands of the new empire, in modern Azerbaijan, Georgia and in 
Abkhazia. A large plate, c. 28 cm in diameter, found at Shemakha in 
Azerbaijan, and now in the Museum of the History of Azerbaijan in Baku, must 
be one of the earliest as the image is not yet standardized. 30 Features that 
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appear here and are never repeated include the back view of the hunter astride 
his horse, a rather naturalistic detail, reminiscent of the images at Qaleh-i 
Yazdgird (Fig. 1) and Kal-i Jangal (Fig. 4). The horse is in a flying gallop and 
the hunter, his head turned in left profile, wears a princely headdress on which 
a broad, leaf-like fan of folds rises above the head. Drawing his weapon, a bow, 
he shoots at a single animal. The scene fits within the circular frame of the plate 
and no scenery elements are included. 

Another plate (diam. 28 cm) from Krasnoya Polyana in Abkhazia, now in 
the Abkhazian State Museum in Sukhumi, may be of slightly later date. 31 It is 
certainly a more sophisticated and accomplished work, more closely 
comparable to the controlled court products that became canonical later, in the 
reign of Shapur II (309-379 CE). The hunter, his upper body full-face and his 
profile head turned to the viewer's left, rides a horse that is outstretched in a 
flying gallop to the viewer's right. Turning towards the rear, the hunter lassoes 
one bear, still alive, while a second bear lies dead beneath the horse. The 
headdress of the hunter is not a crown seen on Sasanian coins. Balanced and 
iconic, the composition has none of the action or urgency of a real hunt. No 
landscape elements that might have contributed to the naturalism of the scene 
are included. 

On the reverse of this 
plate the name Bahram is 
inscribed and Lukonin 
suggested that the hunter was 
the princely son of that name 
who later became Bahram I, 
king of Iran. 32 A related 
hunting scene appears in one 
of the late Parthian paintings 
in Building A, room SI 5 at 
Arab Hatra (Fig. 7). 33 There, 
the hunter is a turbaned 
figure, his upper body full 
front and his head in three- 
quarters profile, riding a horse 
outstretched in a flying 
gallop. His quarry is a boar, and a second boar, perhaps dead, lies beneath the 
first. No scenery is represented, and Roberta Venco Ricciardi notes that 
additions of scenery appear to have been avoided by the Hatrene artists. In 
these details and in the stereotyped rather static nature of the hunting scenes in 
SI 5, the Hatrene images are comparable to some of the royal hunts of the 
earliest Sasanian period and to the canonical hunts of the central Sasanian court 
silver vessels from the time of Shapur II. 

Rather different in appearance are scenes on mid-third-century mosaics 
found by the Polish expedition at Palmyra in the western sector of the old city 
immediately north of the great columned street. 34 One panel shows a helmeted 




Fig. 7. Hunting scene on a wall in Building 
A. Hatra, Iraq. From Venco Ricciardi 
1996: fig. 7. 
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Fig. 8. Drawing of a mosaic 
pavement showing Bellerophon 
and Pegasus. Palmyra, Syria. 
Tracing by the author from 
Gawlikowski 2005: fig. 37. 



Belerophon, astride a leaping and flying 
Pegasus, spearing a chimera (Fig. 8). The 
pose of the horse, with his two hind legs 
drawn under his body, is more exaggerated 
than the rearing posture, which was the 
preferred pose for horses in Greco-Roman 
scenes of hunting or battle. In the 
Hellenized West, the more static, flying 
gallop was never a favoured motif. While 
some sense of action pervades the scene, 
the hunter, his head turned in three-quarters 
view, spears the fantastic animal almost 
effortlessly. In the field above the hunt two 
eagles hold a wreath and a diadem. 

In the second hunting scene in the 
mosaic pavement, a helmeted rider on a 
horse rearing up from the ground shoots 
with a bow and arrow at a tiger springing 
up at the horse. A second animal, 
apparently dead, lies beneath the horse 

(Fig. 9). The heads of the hunter and his horse are turned slightly toward the 
viewer of the scene. In the field above is a diadem-bearing eagle. Both hunters 
in these mosaics wear the Iranian style, Palmyrene dress including tunic and 
trousers. The only scenery 



element included in the mosaic 
scenes is the undulating ground 
surface represented beneath the 
horse and the fallen tiger. 

The images at Hatra and 
Palmyra illustrate the popularity 
of two slightly different types of 
hunting scene current in the arts 
of eastern Mediterranean lands in 
the early third century, bef ore the 
subject was adopted and given 
Sasanian royal/dynastic, iconic 
form. One approach to the 
theme, seen at Hatra, is 
stereotyped and unreal; the 
horses are extended in a flying 
gallop. The other type, seen at 
Palmyra, follows, in a modified 

form, the more active and naturalistic style preferred in the arts of the Greco- 
Roman world. As the silver vessels of the Sasanian period illustrate, both 
pictorial approaches persisted in different parts of the early Sasanian world, the 




Fig. 9. Drawing of a mosaic pavement 
showing a tiger hunt. Palmyra, Syria. 
Tracing by the author from Gawlikowski 
2005: fig. 38. 
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stereotyped Hatrene model in the central Sasanian court productions and the 
more Hellenized style seen at Palmyra in the east Sasanian lands. 

East of Iran in Marv and Balkh, members of the family of Shapur I were 
sent to represent Sasanian authority, becoming at first prince governors under 
the Sasanian king in former Kushan 
territories and, in time, assuming 
considerable independence, as 
Kushano-Sasanian rulers who 
minted their own coins and wore 
individualized crowns differing 
from Sasanian types. The artisans 
working in the Hellenized lands east 
of Iran followed Greco-Roman 
models more closely than craftsmen 
in the Sasanian dynastic centres in 
Iran. This is apparent in the vibrant 
and naturalistic hunting scenes that 
appear on provincial Sasanian silver 
vessels and commonly include 
rearing horses and lush scenery 
elements. In the third and fourth 
centuries, the production of court 
silver vessels in the lands on the 
eastern borders of the Sasanian 

realm is a separate and distinctive expression of regional authority and provides 
a contrast to the central Sasanian dynastic works of art. 35 

The earliest of the silver plates relating to the presence of Sasanian authority 
in the lands in the east may well be a small deep plate (diam. 1 8 cm) found in 
China in the tomb of Feng Hetu, a provincial Sasanian work perhaps of the 
mid-third century CE (Fig. 10). 36 As on the early plates found in Iran and in the 
west Sasanian lands, the hunter represented is recognizable by his dress and 
regalia as a high-authority figure but he does not wear a crown known from 
Sasanian coins. A long diadem surrounds his head and two balls of hair rise 
above it. The body of the standing hunter is in a frontal position; his legs are in 
right profile and his head is turned back to look at an attacking boar behind 
him. The hunter is in an improbably dangerous, heroic position, warding off 
three wild boars emerging from a huge thicket of reeds before and behind him. 
The appearance of the scene is not unlike the hunting scene cut onto the rock at 
Kal-i Jangal where a hunter also performs heroically on foot, his arms in a 
similar pose suggesting force. The body of the boars on the silver plate is partly 
cut off by a circular moulding on the interior of the vessel. 

Probably somewhat later in date than the plate found in the tomb of Feng 
Hetu and quite different in decoration, is a large plate (diam. 28 cm) in a 
Japanese private collection published by Katsume Tanabe who identified the 
hunter as a Kushano-Sasanian provincial ruler of the second half of the third 



Fig. JO. Rubbing from a silver plate 
found in the tomb of Feng Hetu. 
Datong, Shanxi Province, China. 
From WenWu 1983.8 
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Fig. 11. Drawing of a tiger hunt on 
a silver plate. Japanese private 
collection. From Tanabe 1998: 
fig- I 



century, Peroz I Kushanshah (Fig. 
II). 37 On this plate the scene is 
arranged skilfully to fit within the 
frame of the plate; the heroic hunter, 
in right profile, is astride a rearing 
horse moving to the viewer's left. 
The horseman turns back to stab his 
quarry, a tiger springing up behind 
the horse. A second tiger apparently 
dead, lies beneath the horse. The 
heroic nature of the scene is 
underscored by the action of the 
hunter who stabs the tiger with his 
sword and reaches out with his left 
hand to grasp the ear of the animal. 
Huge scenery elements are arranged 
around the circumference of the 
scene and provide a natural setting 
for the hunt. While some features of 
the composition are comparable to early Sasanian court products, the activity 
and tension in the scene are notable differences between this vessel and works 
made in Sasanian dynastic centres. 

The headdress of the hunter on the plate in the Japanese private collection is 
not a Sasanian royal crown but a flat cap bound by a long diadem. Parallels for 
this type of flat cap exist among the stucco busts at Hajiabad and the 
representations on Kushano-Sasanian 
coins. The latter images influenced 
Tanabe in his identification of the 
figure, at first as either Ardashir (I, II) 
Kushanshah or Peroz I Kushanshah 
and, subsequently, as Peroz I 
Kushanshah. However, the main detail 
on the rim of the headdress depicted on 
the plate is a series of curvilinear 
volute forms (Fig. 12, top), and this 
detail appears to me to make the 
identification with the Kushano- 
Sasanian ruler Ardashir Kushanshah 
more likely (Fig. 13). Following the 
dates suggested by Martha Carter for 
the Kushano-Sasanian rulers, Ardashir, 
the first in the Kushano-Sasanian 
series, ruled in western Bactria, Marv 
and Balkh, from 270-285 CE. 3S 




Fig. 12. Above: Drawing by the 
author of a crown detail on Fig. 
11. Japanese private collection. 

Below: Drawing by the author 
of the bud device on the reverse 
of Fig. 11. Japanese private 
collection. 
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Fig. 13. Drawing of the crowns of the Kushano-Sasanian rulers 
Ardeshir and Peroz I. From Carter 1985: 223, table 1. 

On the reverse of the plate in Japan, within the foot ring, is a symbol in the 
form of an opening bud on a stem (Fig. 12, bottom). This symbol or heraldic 
device is related but not identical in form to a familiar family or clan sign in 
Sasanian Iran, one that appears on the early Sasanian rock reliefs of Ardashir I, 
on the cap of his page, and on a relief of the later Sasanian king, Hormizd II 
(303-309 CE), on the cap of his fallen adversary (Fig. 14). 39 It is perfectly 
possible that Sasanian princes, identifiable by this bud-like sign or device, were 
among the rulers, both under 
Sasanian authority and 
subsequently independent from it 
during the third and early fourth 
century, in the former Kushan 
East. 40 Whoever the eastern ruler 
represented on the silver plate is, 
the scene on the vessel is clearly 
intended to give expression to an 
authority distinct from the rulers 
in Iran. 

An important detail on the 
silver plate in the Japanese 
collection is the extended arm of 
the hunter who unrealistically 
grasps the ear of his quarry with 
his hand. In this detail, the hunt on 
the silver plate is linked to the mid-third-century lion hunt at Kal-i Jangal 
described above (Fig. 4) and to the image on a later provincial Sasanian plate in 
the Hermitage Museum. 41 On that vessel a royal hunter whose crown 
resembles, but is not identical, to the crown of Shapur III (383-388 CE) is 
depicted on foot subduing a leopard by grasping the animal's ear. The plate in 
the Hermitage Museum was made, in my opinion, when the Sasanian king, 
Shapur 111, was still the overlord of some territory east of Iran. The replacement 
of the canonical plant element on the Sasanian crown with triple-dot astral 
symbols as well as the depiction of the heroic, ear-grasping hunt on foot are 





Fig. 14. Drawing of a detail on the 
rock relief of Hormizd II 
(303-309 CE). Naqsh-i Rustam, 
Iran. From Herrmann 1977b: fig. 1 . 
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important details intended to transform a canonical central Sasanian image into 
an icon meaningful in an eastern region, perhaps around Kabul, where Sasanian 
authority still held. 42 

The silver vessels described above, as well as others, illustrate variations in 
the works of artisans outside the Sasanian court centres. From the earliest times 
in the third century, the products of east Iranian workshops were separate and 
distinct in appearance from the central Sasanian works. By the beginning of the 
fourth century a central Sasanian court model was established and rigidly 
followed in court workshops within Iran but at the same time, in various eastern 
territories around Marv and Balkh, in lands held and lost by the Sasanians, 
other more vigorous and heroic types of hunting scenes continued to be 
favoured by local authorities who commissioned silver vessels. 

It is evident from this review of the art of the early Sasanian period that the 
establishment and codification of a central Sasanian dynastic imagery in the 
Iranian and Mesopotamian kingdom occurred rapidly at the start of the period 
in the third century. 43 As soon as the borderlands in eastern Iran came under the 
authority of Sasanian princes, a related but distinct imagery arose there, in 
composition and design more reliant on artistic traditions in the Greco-Roman 
world and, in the primacy of epic/heroic themes, reflecting cultural traditions in 
the east Iranian world. 

In the past the differences between the dynastic arts of the Sasanian court 
centres in Iran and Mesopotamia and the art of the eastern borderlands were 
observable chiefly in the prestigious court silver vessels of which a relatively 
large number have survived. However, the discovery of an immense, third- 
century rock relief at Shamarq (Baghlan Province), in northern Afghanistan 
provides added evidence of the cultural division between the two realms 
already apparent in the silver vessels 44 Typologically comparable to and 
influenced by the early Sasanian dynastic reliefs, the subject matter and 
composition of the Shamarq relief, called locally Rag-i Bibi, are distinctive. 
The complex scene, replete with multiple figures, landscape elements, rearing 
horses and fierce animal quarry, share on a much grander scale features 
characteristic of the east Iranian silver vessels. 

The dynastic art of the Sasanian heartlands, given a stereotyped and 
distinctive form at an early period, was a visual expression of Sasanian power 
and authority. The corpus of motifs and designs utilized by Sasanian artisans 
was selectively drawn from the art of the contemporary Roman and Parthian 
worlds but ancient, significant themes and images, some going back to 
Achaemenid times, were not forgotten. 45 

The early successes, both military and socio-political, of the Sasanian 
rulers, led to a broad recognition of their supremacy and their position among 
contemporary powers. Not surprisingly, Sasanian dynastic icons were soon 
adopted and adapted beyond the borders of the kingdom. At first, in newly 
acquired territories on the eastern borders of the Sasanian realm, a different but 
related imagery, based on Sasanian patterns, was created by rulers intent on 
expressing their regional authority. Eventually the prestige of the Sasanian 
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dynasty, the extent of the empire, and the long duration of the period in which 
the kings held power led to a much more widespread transfer of Sasanian 
motifs and icons. In lands beyond the Near East, both to the east and to the 
west, the art of the Sasanian court became synonymous with world rule and 
imperial aspirations, influencing the cultures of other political centres, not only 
during the period of Sasanian hegemony but also in the centuries following the 
collapse of the dynasty. 
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The Sasanians in the East 

A Bactrian archive from northern Afghanistan 

Nicholas Sims-Williams 
(School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 

London) 

Bactrian, which belongs to the Iranian branch of the Indo-European 
language family, was the principal administrative language of the region 
now known as Afghanistan during most of the first millennium of our 
era. After its first appearance in the poorly preserved Dasht-e Navur inscription 
of the Kushan king Vima Taktu, which probably dates from the end of the first 
century CE, the Bactrian language begins to be better attested from the time of 
his grandson Kanishka, the first of the Kushan dynasty to use Bactrian on his 
coinage. While the coins of Kanishka and his immediate successors are mostly 
inscribed in an easily legible, monumental form of the Greek script, those of 
later rulers of Afghanistan — Sasanians, Kidarites, Hephthalites, Turks and 
others — use a cursive variety of the same script which has proved extremely 
difficult to decipher. The main problem has been the lack of extended texts 
written in the cursive script: until the 1990s, the only available sources other 
than the coin legends were equally short inscriptions on seals, a few graffiti, 
and scraps of manuscripts from the Turf an oasis in Xinjiang. 

During the last two decades, however, the discovery of more than 150 
Bactrian documents written in cursive Greek script has at last made it possible 
to complete the decipherment of the script and to obtain a fuller understanding 
of the language itself, as well as providing an invaluable new source for the 
history of Afghanistan and the adjacent regions. 1 Most of the new documents 
are written on leather or parchment, a few on cloth or on wooden sticks. They 
include letters, legal contracts, economic documents such as receipts and tallies, 
and even a few Buddhist texts. Many of them name the places where they were 
written, mostly in the principality of Rob, modern RuT in the northern 
Hindukush, a smaller number in Gozgan, in the extreme north-west of what is 
now Afghanistan (see Fig. 1). 

About forty documents bear dates written in Greek numerical letters. These 
dates range from the year 1 10 to the year 549 of an era which is not named in 
the texts but whose starting point has recently been convincingly identified as 
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Fig. 1. Sketch-map of north-central Afghanistan, showing places 
mentioned in the Bactrian documents. 

223/4 CE, the year of the accession of Ardashir and the inauguration of the 
Sasanian dynasty. 2 

Naturally, the Bactrian documents contain a huge amount of information on 
the political, social and economic history of the eastern Iranian lands. Since it 
would be impossible to cover everything which is worthy of notice within the 
limits of a single paper, on this occasion I shall concentrate on chronology and 
political history, which provide the basic framework within which everything 
else has to be understood. 

To put the new information into context, let me first try to outline the 
history of Bactria during the Sasanian period, as it appears from the sources 
previously known: 3 

The end of the Parthian Empire in Iran and that of the Kushan Empire in 
Bactria seem to have been nearly simultaneous. In 224 CE, Ardashir I defeated 
the last Parthian king and founded the Sasanian dynasty; and within a few 
years, perhaps already during the reign of Ardashir," the Sasanians had also 
established their rule in Bactria. For a while Bactria may have been under the 
direct rule of the Sasanian king of kings, though this has been disputed; but at 
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some point, at the latest in the early fourth century, the rule was assigned to 
viceroys who called themselves "Kushan-shah" and who issued their own 
extensive coinage (the so-called "Kushano-Sasanian" series). In 350, Shapur II 
was obliged to abandon military operations against the Romans in the west in 
order to defend his north-eastern borders against the Chionites or Huns, who 
had recently established themselves in Transoxiana. Within a few years, Shapur 
made a treaty with the Chionites, some of whom, under their chief Grumbates, 
fought on the Persian side at the siege of Amida in 359. 5 The rule of the 
Kushan-shahs in Bactria seems to have come to an end soon afterwards, but it 
is not entirely clear whether they were displaced by the Chionites as they 
migrated southwards towards Kapisa and Gandhara, or whether the Sasanians 
succeeded in re-establishing direct rule for a time. This uncertainty is connected 
with the vexed problem of the Kidarites, the next people to appear on the 
Bactrian scene, who some scholars regard as identical with the Chionites, while 
others see them rather as restorers of the previous order and successors to the 
Kushan-shahs. 6 

Be that as it may, by the middle of the fifth century another wave of 
invaders from the north-east had arrived in eastern Bactria. These were the 
Hephthalites, who were soon to play an important part in Sasanian affairs. After 
the death of Yazdgird II in 457, his sons Peroz and Hormizd fought over the 
succession, and it was only with Hephthalite support that Peroz was able to 
defeat Hormizd and take control of the empire. Subsequently, Peroz seems to 
have decided that the Hephthalites had become too powerful and undertook 
several campaigns against his former allies, each of which ended in disaster for 
Peroz, the last of them with his death in 484. After this debacle, the Sasanians 
left the Hephthalites in control of Bactria until the middle of the next century, 
when the arrival of the Western Turks in Sogdiana provided the opportunity for 
a strategic alliance. In about 560 the Hephthalites in Bactria were crushed by 
the combined forces of the Sasanians under Khusrau I and the Turks under a 
leader named Silziboulos or Sinjibu. To begin with, the victors may have 
divided their areas of influence along the Oxus, but at some point the Turks 
seem to have made themselves masters of Bactria as well as Sogdiana. Finally, 
in 657-659, not long after the fall of the Sasanian Empire to the Arabs, the 
Western Turks too were subjugated, in their case by the Tang dynasty of China. 

The earliest dated Bactrian document is a marriage contract written in Rob 
on the tenth day of the second month of the year 110, which should correspond 
to 13 October 332 CE. 7 No authority higher than the "district chief is 
mentioned directly, but the fine for a breach of the contract is payable to "the 
royal treasury", which seems to imply the overlordship of a king. This could be 
the Sasanian king of kings (at this time Shapur II) or more likely the Kushan- 
shah. The fine is payable in "gold dinars", which probably refers to the 
scyphate or "dish-shaped" gold coinage issued by the Kushan-shahs. Some of 
the more important persons involved as witnesses bear Middle Persian names 
such as Waraz-ohrmuzd Khwasrawagan, whose patronymic means "son of 
Khusrau"; Sasanian personal names of this kind remain common in the later 
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documents. But the use of the local month-name Ahrezhn, rather than the 
Middle Persian name Ardwahisht, shows a certain cultural independence from 
Iran, as does the fact that the contract involves the marriage of two brothers to 
the same woman simultaneously. Polyandry is mentioned in Chinese sources as 
characteristic of this region, 9 but was unknown in Sasanian Iran. 

Another early, though unfortunately undated, document is a letter from a 
princess named Dukht-anosh. 10 It concerns a complaint made by the eunuch 
Dathsh-mareg, probably a servant of the princess, against certain shepherds 
who had allegedly allowed their sheep to eat and trample his corn and had then 
attacked his brother and nephew. The princess, Dukht-anosh, bears a Middle 
Persian name and may well have been a member of the Sasanian royal house." 
But the most important person named in this letter is the Kushan-shah 
Warahran, who sends the letter jointly with, or on behalf of, the princess. 

At least one Kushan-shah named Warahran or Bahram is known from the 
Kushano-Sasanian coins. Although opinions on the dating of the Kushano- 
Sasanian series differ strongly, most numismatists believe that it came to an end 
some time between the 350s and the 380s and that the coins bearing this name 
belong near the end of the series. 12 If they are right, this document should be 
placed around the middle or third quarter of the fourth century, during the latter 
part of the reign of Shapur II (309-379). 

The letter of Dukht-anosh is addressed to a certain Khwadew-wanind, who 
is evidently a high official, though lower in status than the princess and the 
Kushan-shah. He is probably the same person who is referred to in several 
other undated letters as "Khwadew-wanind the fortress-commander" or as 
"Khwadew-wanind Kharagan" — in the latter case with a family name which 
indicates that he belongs to the dynasty of local princes who bore the title khahr 
or khar, i.e. "ruler". 13 One of these letters is concerned with a dispute over the 
ownership of a meadow in Rizm (a district which seems to have included the 
towns of Kah and perhaps Malr, immediately to the south of Rob, in the 
foothills of the Hindukush): 

"Khwadew-wanind Kharagan has appealed to your lordship (saying) that in 
Rizm, in the meadow (named) Yukhsh-wirl, there was a stream, and then 
the stream was blocked from the meadow, and he — (namely) Khwadew- 
bandag the satrap — gave the land where the stream was to Khwadew- 
wanind, and then you would not recognize (it as) his property; and then 
your lordship in your goodness heard the request (submitted) by Khwadew- 
wanind ...". u 

The letter from which this extract is taken may contain a further reference to 
the Kushan-shah, but unfortunately the reading is uncertain and the context 
broken. More important is the mention of a "satrap" (sahrab or sarab), a term 
which suggests an appointee of the Sasanian king of kings. In fact, another 
document of about this period refers specifically to a "Persian satrap" (parsa- 
sarab)* 5 The use of such terms seems to imply a resumption of direct rule from 
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Iran at the end of the period of the Kushan-shahs, under Shapur II or one of his 
immediate successors. 

The history of the meadow Yukhsh-wirl is continued in another letter, 16 in 
which the meadow is assigned to another member of the Kharagan family, 
namely, Nawaz Kharagan, the sender or addressee of a number of surviving 
letters, who appears to have been active in the latter half of the fourth century. 

The most interesting feature of this group of letters is a series of allusions to 
enemies, hostages, horsemen, fortresses, all implying a state of war. The most 
specific is a letter that refers to the fall of the fortress of Bamiyan: 

"Sang-khird's close family (and) extended family (and) clan have been the 
king's servants, and they have been true and [loyal (?)]. Consequently, in as 
much as the fortress Bamiyan had been captured, he went from (one) person 
to another person, (and) now he is returning thither (to you), to his own 
fortress. So, (if) it should please your lordship in your goodness, receive 
him there (with you)". 17 

On the other hand, these letters also contain much discussion of comparatively 
trivial and unwarlike matters — the ownership of the meadow Yukhsh-wirl, 
obtaining linen shirts from Balkh, sending a dog as a present, exchanging a 
mule for a concubine — so the fighting cannot have been all-consuming or 
continuous throughout the career of Nawaz. 

Who are the enemies? The most obvious candidates are the Chionites. As 
has already been mentioned, the Chionites had occupied Sogdiana by 350 and 
were then confronted by Shapur II. This confrontation ended with a peace 
treaty in 358, after which Chionite troops fought on the Persian side at the siege 
of Amida. During the next decades, according to Chinese sources, the Chionites 
overran Bactria, gradually moving south to Kapisa and Gandhara by a route 
that would very likely have included both the Rob kingdom and Bamiyan. On 
the other hand, one should also consider the possibility that the enemies were 
the Sasanians, who may have invaded this region in order to re-establish their 

i o 

control at the end of the period of the Kushan-shahs. 

We have already noted the references to a "satrap" or a "Persian satrap" in 
two undated documents from the late fourth century. Other Bactrian documents 
strongly support the idea of a renewed Sasanian domination from about this 
period. Two of the next dated documents are a deed of gift and a letter, which 
were both written in the year 157, in the eleventh and twelfth months 
respectively, i.e. in the summer of 380 CE, the first year of the reign of 
Ardashir II. 19 While the deed of gift still uses a local month-name, the letter is 
the first document to employ a month-name borrowed from the Middle Persian 
calendar of Sasanian Iran. Thereafter, Middle Persian month-names are used in 

20 

almost all Bactrian documents for the next 100 years. The same letter also 
contains the first occurrence of the title kadag-bid "lord of the house", in 
practice something like "steward" or "governor", which is found frequently 
from this time on. These changes suggest a new regime, or at least a new 
administrative structure, which, to judge from the Middle Persian month- 
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names, must have been closely linked with Sasanian Iran. 

This "new administrative structure" appears to have been quite stable. The 
kadag-bid in 380 CE, who is named Keraw Ormuzdan, was still in office forty 

21 

years later, in the next group of dated Bactrian documents, and the position of 
kadag-bid is still attested 1 00 years later in documents from the time of Peroz. 
Here his function as a subordinate of the king of kings is made clear, though he 
himself also bears a royal title (which will be discussed in the Appendix 
below): "Meyam, the king of the Kadagan, the kadag-bid of the famous (and) 
prosperous Piroz Shahan-shah". It is also at the time of Peroz that we find in 
our documents the specifically Sasanian title kanarang, the Persian equivalent 

- 23 

of the Kushan title karalrang "margrave" or "lord of the borderlands". All 
these features are most easily explained by supposing that Sasanian authority 
over the area to the north of the Hindukush was re-established in the last years 
of Shapur II and maintained thereafter for about a century. 

It does not of course follow that the Chionites played no part in the wars 
which led to the establishment of this new order: Rob and Bamiyan may well 
have been invaded both by the Chionites and by the Persians. We do in fact 
have a slight indication in our documents of the Chionite presence: two letters, 
both of which can probably be assigned to a date between the 420s and the 
460s, name a certain Gurambad Kerawan "Gurambad son of Keraw" or 
Gurambad Khwadewan "Gurambad of the family of the lords". 24 As is 
indicated by his patronymic Kerawan (together with the general context), he 
may well be the son of the kadag-bid Keraw Ormuzdan; but his personal name 
echoes that of Grumbates, the Chionite leader at the siege of Amida, suggesting 
that by this time the local aristocracy had come to incorporate a Hunnish 
element. Similarly, a recently published seal impression names a Hunnish ruler 
of Samarkand who is described both as "king of the Huns" and as "Kushan- 
shah", thus claiming a connexion with the former rulers of Bactria — whether 
the Kushano-Sasanians or the Kushans themselves — and with the Chionites or 
Huns. 25 

The next important events reflected in the Bactrian documents are 
connected with the coming of the Hephthalites, another nomadic people from 
the north-east who had taken up residence in eastern Bactria, at the latest 
during the reign of Yazdgird II. On the death of Yazdgird in 457, a dispute 
broke out between his sons Hormizd and Peroz, each of whom claimed the 
throne. According to Tabari, Hormizd was the first to gain power, while Peroz 
took refuge with the Hephthalites; a couple of years later, with Hephthalite aid, 
Peroz succeeded in defeating Hormizd and making himself Shahan-shah. 
Although the historicity of Tabari's account may be questionable in some 
respects, 26 there seems to be no reason to doubt the reality of the war between 
Hormizd and Peroz during the years 457 459 CE. 

Three Bactrian letters can plausibly be assigned to the period of this war or 
to the years immediately following. All three mention a certain KirdTr- 
warahran: in one he bears the old Kushan title hasht-walg (of unknown 
meaning) and the honorific "true to Paroz"; in the other two he is described as 
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the khahr of Rob, with the honorific title "glorious through Ohrmuzd". 
Despite these differences, there is little doubt that all three letters refer to the 
same man, who may have sided first with one brother and then with the other, 
and received honorific titles from both. 

In passing it is worth mentioning that one of these letters contains the 
earliest datable reference to the Afghan people, about half a century before 
they are mentioned in a Sanskrit astrological treatise and half a millennium 
before the first reference in any Islamic text. Here they are contrasted with the 
locals, the "men of Rob", each group apparently accusing the other of stealing 

28 

some horses. 

The existence of a group of Bactrian documents bearing dates that fall 
within the reign of Peroz has already been mentioned. In addition to the two 
letters which seem to name the Shahan-shah Peroz, these include a deed of 

29 

manumission, three receipts and two land -transfer documents. Some of the 
persons named in these documents are also mentioned in undated letters, giving 
us altogether more than a dozen documents which can definitely be assigned to 
this period. Perhaps surprisingly, these documents do not contain the slightest 
hint of the wars against the Hephthalites which occupied much of the reign of 
Peroz and which ended with his death in battle. Even the name of the 
Hephthalites is not mentioned until the year 260, i.e. 483 CE, a year before the 
final defeat of Peroz, when the two land-transfer documents refer for the first 
time to the payment of taxes to the Hephthalites. It was probably soon 
afterwards that the kadag-bid transferred his allegiance from the Shahan-shah 
to the Hephthalite yabghu, as we see from an undated letter whose sender 
describes himself as "the king of the Kadagan, the kadag-bid of the famous 
(and) prosperous yabghu of Hephthal". Tn another undated letter the ruler of 
R5b is actually identified as a Hephthalite yabghu, though he has an Iranian 
patronymic and appears to be a member of the local dynasty: "Sart 
Khudewbandan the glorious yabghu of Hephthal, the khar of R5b, the scribe of 
the Hephthalite lord (or lords), the judge of Tukharistan (and) Gharchistan". 31 

Under Peroz, the Sasanians were probably more directly engaged in Bactria 
than ever before. Peroz even issued coins, following the pattern of the 
Kushano-Sasanian scyphate gold dinars, with his name and title in Bactrian, as 
is demonstrated by the unique (and previously unpublished) specimen 
illustrated in Figure 2. However, the defeat and death of Peroz brought an end 
to Sasanian influence in Bactria for many decades. Under his son Kavad I, the 
Persians had to pay an immense annual tribute to the Hephthalites, and 
Sasanian silver drachms — often referred to in the later Bactrian documents as 
"drachms of Kavad" — eventually replaced gold dinars as a money of account 
and standard of purity. The rupture in tradition around this time is also marked 
by the disappearance of the Middle Persian month-names in favour of the local 
names that had been in use before. 
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Fig. 2. Scyphate gold dinar of Peroz with legend Tiipco^o ba — 
uavobauo = pirozo sauanosauo "Piroz Shahan-shah ". Collection of 
Aman ur Rahman, Islamabad/Dubai. 

Until the arrival of the Western Turks in the middle of the sixth century, the 
Hephthalites remained unchallenged. We have only one Bactrian legal 
document from the period of the Hephthalite supremacy, but it is a remarkable 
one. A masterpiece of calligraphy and probably the most magnificent of all the 
surviving documents, it was found with the upper copy still rolled up and 

32 

scaled with five clay sealings. The text is a contract for the purchase of a plot 
of land and was written in Siwan 295, i.e. Nov/Dec. 517, at the court of the 
ruler of Malr. Although the document refers to the payment of taxes to the 
"Hephthalite lord (or lords)", and introduces a term of Indian origin for "royal 
tribunal", 33 in most respects it follows the local tradition: in particular, both the 
price of the land and the penalty for breaking the contract are stated in gold 
dinars, which by this time must be merely conventional. The vendors are 
described as "servants of the king" and the buyers as "servants of Shabur 
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Shaburan". Shabur Shaburan may have been the ruler of Rob, though the text 
does not indicate this specifically; at any rate, it is likely that he was a member 
of the Shaburan family, known from many documents and sealings, which 
provided the hereditary rulers of Rob during the following centuries. 

In about 560, before the time of the next dated Bactrian document, the 
Hephthalites were forced to submit to the allied armies of the Western Turks 
and the Sasanians under Khusrau I. 34 One document which is likely to belong 
to this period, or to the following decades of intermittent hostilities between the 
Sasanians and the remnants of the Hephthalites, is a sort of memorandum of 
expenditure drawn up by a local lord who seems to have found himself 
squeezed between the warring factions, paying a so-called "allowance" (rotslg, 
literally a "daily payment") both to the Hephthalites and to the Persians, as well 
as various other forms of levy or compensation: 

"Then every month (I) gave five drachms (as) an allowance for the 
Hephthalites and for the Persians ... And when the governor of the city 
drank wine, then I [again] paid two drachms. And I gave to the ... and to 
[the] scriptorium two drachms. And I gave, when ... drank wine here in the 
city, eight dinars. And I [gave], (as) an offering and (mark of) hofnour] for 
Wirishtmish the lord, two dinars ... And I [gave towards] the Hephthalite 
levy, for the vessels of ... [and for] those of silver, and for the offerings, and 
for fod[der for] the sheep, eight dinars. And a horse belonging to the 
Hephthalites died [in] the city: then I paid five drachms. And [I gave] two 
dinars to the ... And I gave [every] month, for the Hephthalite lord or the 
king..." 35 

It is interesting to note that it is not the Turks but the Persians who appear 
here as the opponents of the Hephthalites in the northern Hindukush. If the 
present document does indeed belong to this period, it may be added to the 
evidence recently gathered by Rika Gyselen for a significant Sasanian presence 
in the "Iranian East" in the years following the military successes of Khusrau. 36 
In addition to coins of Hormizd IV and Bahram VI issued by the mint of Balkh 
in the years 587-591, this evidence includes a series of bullae impressed with 
the seals of officials in the Sasanian administration reconstituted at this time. 37 
One of these officials is the amargar or "accountant" of Marv-rud and Balkh. 38 
Another, whose seal is illustrated in Figure 3, is the ostandar or "provincial 
administrator" of Kadagistan, a region which is also mentioned in the Bactrian 
documents and which may have lain immediately to the east to the kingdom of 
Rob, in the valley of theQunduz-ab (see the Appendix below). 

After this period the Hephthalites cease to be mentioned by name in the 
Bactrian documents: certainly not because they had been displaced, let alone 
extermi-nated, but rather because those who had adopted a sedentary life-style 
and settled in the kingdom of Rob had largely merged with the local 
population, like the Chionites before them. A pointer in this direction is the 
name Torman Aspandagan, which occurs in a document written in Warnu 
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(probably to be identified with the later Warwaliz, modern Qunduz) in 
602 CE. 

As in the earlier case of 
Gurambad Kerawan, the 
patronymic or family name of 
Torman Aspandagan indicates that 
he was of local origin, but his 
personal name alludes to a former 
chieftain of the nomadic invaders 
— in this case Toramana, the 
famous "Hunnish" ruler of North 
India, who appears to have 
flourished about a century 
earlier 40 

Although the Hephthalites fade 
from the scene, no dated text 
refers to the new overlords, 
whether Persian or Turkish, until 629. In this year, a document written in 
Samingan describes the khar of Rob as the iltebir of the qaghan, using the title 
regularly given to local rulers who had submitted to the Western Turks. 41 By 
this time, Sasanian power had evidently waned once again and control of the 
region had passed to the Turks. 

Thirty years later, in 659, a document written in Guzgan refers for the first 
and only time to the payment of taxes to the Turkish qaghan? 2 but by this time 
the Western Turks themselves were on the point of capitulating to the Tang 
Chinese, and of course the Sasanian period had already come to an end with the 
death of Yazdgird III in 651. The later Bactrian documents, which continue for 
more than a century after this time, are therefore irrelevant to the topic of this 
paper. 
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Fig. 3. Seal with the Pahlmvi legends 
KTK "Kadag" and ktksl'n 'wst'nd'l 
"provincial administrator of Kadagi- 
stan " (after Gyselen 2002: 222, fig. 43). 
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Appendix: The Sasanian province of Kadagistan 

The existence of a Sasanian province named Kadagistan first became 
known from the bulla illustrated in Figure 3 above, which bears an impression 
of the ostandar of Kadagistan. When publishing this bulla in 2002, Rika 
Gyselen drew attention to the Bactrian form Kadagstan (spelled kadagostano) 
in two late Bactrian documents, 43 which I had understood as a common noun 
meaning "(royal) household", rightly pointing out that the contexts in which the 
Bactrian word occurs would favour its interpretation as a place name. 4 In a 
review of Gyselen's book, Frantz Grenet drew attention to the fact that both of 
these Bactrian documents also refer to a people named Warlugan or Wargun 
and argued that Kadagstan may have lain just to the east of the kingdom of 
Rob, in the valley of the Qunduz-ab, the likely location of the city *Warlu, 
Chinese Huolu /"SS& (Early Middle Chinese ywat-b h ), from which the Warlugan 
people presumably took their name. 45 

The evidence of the bullae indicates that Kadagistan was a Sasanian 
province under the control of an ostandar, though perhaps only for a quite 
limited period after Khusrau's reconquest of the area in the late sixth centuiy. 
On the other hand, Bactrian documents from both earlier and later than this 
period, some of which have already been cited above, refer to a "king of the 
Kadagan"' 46 

"Meyam, the king of the Kadagan, the kadag-bid of the famous (and) 
prosperous Piroz Shahan-shah" (Document ea, dated Sharewar 239 = Dec. 
461/Jan. 462, and Document ed, dated Mihr 242 or 252, i.e. Jan./Feb. 465 
or 475); 

"Kilman, the king of the Kadagan, the kadag-bid of the famous (and) 
prosperous yabghu of Hephthal" (Document ja, Hephthalite period); 
"Kera-tonga Tonga-spara, the king of the Kadgan, the kadag-bid of the 
famous qaghan, prosperous in glory" ... "the lord sir, the king of the 
Kadgan" (Document Y, lines 1-3, 1 1, dated in the year 549 = 771/2 CE). 

There can be little doubt that the Kadagan or Kadgan, i.e. the "people of 
Kadag", are the inhabitants of Kadagstan. Apart from the fact that the two 
names are formed from the same element Kadag, both are connected with a 
place (unfortunately unidentified) named Kurwad or Kurad, the "accountant" or 
"treasurer" of which appears both in Document Y, a letter issued by the "king 
of the Kadgan", and in Document X, a contract drawn up in the presence of 
"the lord of the Wargun people, the general of Kadagstan". 47 Moreover, it is 
noteworthy that all the documents which refer to the "king of the Kadagan" 
also entitle him kadag-bid, literally "lord of the house". This is hardly a matter 
of chance. In all likelihood the place-name Kadag is in origin the same as the 
common noun kadag "house", used in the special sense "(royal) house". The 
kadag-bid, the "lord of the (royal) household", would have acted as a steward 
or governor of a royal demesne on behalf of the Shahan-shah, the Hephthalite 
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yabghu or, eventually, the Turkish qaghan; at the same time he was evidently 
regarded as a king in his own right, rather like the Sasanian Kushan-shahs. 

In this connection it is worth pointing out that the earliest known "king of 
the Kadagan", the kadag-bid Meyam named in the Bactrian documents from 
the time of Peroz, may well be the same person as the king whose name is 
written in Brahmi script as Mehama. 48 A king of this name is known from 
coins 49 and also from a very important copper scroll inscription, tentatively 
dated to the year 492/3 CE, in which he appears as a contemporary of the 
famous Hunnish or Hephthalite rulers Khingila and Toramana and as the ruler 
of an area which probably included Talaqan, to the east of Qunduz. 50 The close 
coincidence in name, dating and localization between the Meyam of the 
Bactrian documents and the Mehama of the copper scroll inscription seems too 
striking to be due to chance. 
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Notes: 

1. The majority of these documents are edited in the two volumes of my Bacthan 
Documents from Northern Afghanistan (Sims- Williams 2001 and 2007, henceforth 
cited as BD1 and BD2 respectively). See also Sims-Williams 2005a and Sims- 
Williams and de Blois 2006: 185-187 (Document Aa). A more detailed description 
of the contents of the documents is given in Sims- Williams 1997 (in some respects 
outdated as a result of the steadily increasing amount of material available). 

2. See de Blois forthcoming. 

3. For a fuller summary see Bivar 1983: 209-216. 

4. The narrative of Tabari (Noldeke 1879: 17-18; Bosworth 1999: 15) has generally 
been understood as indicating that the Kushan king submitted to Ardashir, but this 
interpretation is energetically disputed by Gobi 1993: 53-55. 

5. Ammianus Marcellinus: 19, 1,7-19,2,6. 

6. See for instance the contrasting views of Bivar 1983: 212 and Grenet 2002: 205- 
209. 

7. Document A, in BD 1 : 32-35. I would like to express my thanks to Francois de Blois 
for calculating precise Julian dates for this and other documents referred to below. 

8. The Pahlavi spelling of the name Waraz-ohrmuzd (wr'c'whrmzdy) is attested on a 
seal in the Hermitage, see Gignoux 1986: 174, no. 942. 

9. Enoki 1959: 51. 

10. Document ba, in BD2. 

11. The Pahlavi spelling of this name {dwht'nwy) is attested on a seal in Paris, see 
Gignoux 19 8 6: 78, no. 326. 

12. For a variety of views on the dating of the Kushan-shahs see (amongst others) Bivar 
1979; Cribb 1990; Gobi 1984: 79-86; Nikitin 1999; Schindel 2005. 

13. On this title see Sims- Williams 1997: 15-16. 

14. Document bg, lines 5-10, in BD2. 

15. Document xr, in BD2, a fragmentary letter, which cannot be very much later than 
this on linguistic grounds. The title "Persian satrap" also occurs in Document xn (of 
unknown date) and much later in Document ag (where it may be used as a personal 
name as suggested by Tremblay 2003: 122). 

16. Document ci, in BD2. 

17. Document eg, lines 4-1 1 , in BD2. 

18. According to Cribb 1990, esp. p. 178, Shapur II issued coins in Gandhara as a 
successor to the Kushano-Sasanians. Differently Gobi 1984: 85. 

19. Document C, in BD1: 38-41 (month Drematigan = June/July); Document cr, in BD2 
(month Spandarmid = July/August). 

20. See Sims-Williams and de Blois 1998: 153; 2006: 189-190. (The recently 
discovered Document cr shows that the use of the Middle Persian month-names in 
Bactrian began several decades earlier than we had known at the time of writing 
these articles.) 

21. Document D (year 195 = 417/418 CE), in BD1: 42-43, and Documents da-de, in 
BD2, three of which are dated in the years 198-199, i.e. 421-422 CE. 

22. Document ea, lines 1-2, in BD2. The date of this letter is the month Sharewar of the 
year 239, i.e. Dec. 461/Jan. 462. Identical wording is found in a badly preserved 
letter (Document ed) dated Mihr 242 or 252, i.e. Jan./Feb. 465 or 475. At a lower 
level, the continuity of the administration is also illustrated by the fact that a certain 
Mir-bandag, who "authorizes" Document ea on behalf of the kadag-bid, seems to 
carry out the same function in another letter of almost exactly 40 years earlier 
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(Document de, in BD2, dated Ab 199, i.e. March/April 422 C.E.). 

23. Documents G (dated Drematigan 249 = May/June 472) and H (dated Ardeyushtug 
250 = Aug./Sept. 472), both in BD1: 48-49. 

24. Documents dg (where the name is partly restored) and eb, both in BD2. 

25. Aman ur Rahman, Grenet and Sims-Williams 2006. 

26. Schindel 2004: 388-9, 411-19, gives reasons for believing that Hormizd never 
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(BD 1: 104) needs to be corrected I suggest: "And may Baralbag, the commander of 
the army of Kadagstan, the lord of the Warlugan (people), be the enforcer (of this 
contract)". This interpretation of lisl-Ier(a)g as "(person in) authority, enforcer" 
(rather than "helper, assistant") also suits the final phrase of Document Y (BDI: 
144-145): "And the enforcer in respect of this agreement (is) Oz, the treasurer of 
Kurwad". Other Bactrian legal documents conclude by expressing a wish that the 
contract may be accepted as authoritative, but without naming a particular person 
who has the power or right to enforce it. 

48. In any case the name Meyam (meiamo), which is quite common in the Bactrian 
documents, is probably a variant of Meham (meuamo), which is now attested in this 
spelling on an unpublished Bactrian sealing in the collection of Aman ur Rahman. 
See Sims-Williams in Melzer 2006: 262 n. 83. 

49. According to the new reading of NumH 71 and NumH 73-74 proposed by Melzer 
2006: 262. The related issues NumH 62-63 may bear the Bactrian legend u.no = 
meo, which could be an abbreviated spelling of the name of the same king as 
suggested by Gobi 1967, I: 73-74. 

50. See Melzer 2006: 256 (on the localization of the inscription), 258-261 (on Khingila 
and Toramana), 262-264 (on the ruler Mehama and the dating of the inscription). 
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Religion in the late Sasanian Period: 
Eran, Aneran, and other Religious 
Designations 

Shaul Shaked 
(The Hebrew University, Jerusalem) 

There used to be an established common view among scholars that the 
advent of the Sasanian dynasty marked a strong new identification with 
the Zoroastrian religion, perhaps in contrast to the situation that was 
prevalent under the Arsacids. 1 This image of the early Sasanians is reinforced 
by the pious utterances in the rock inscriptions of the early Sasanian kings and 
particularly by the inscriptions of Kirder the high priest under four Sasanian 
monarchs. 2 The religious phraseology, mixed with well-chosen political 
slogans and catchwords, is strongly present in the early Sasanian royal 
inscriptions. I am quoting from the inscription of Shapur I (240-272): 

I am the Mazda-worshipping god Shapur, king of kings of Eran and 
Aneran, whose origin is from the gods, son of the Mazda- worshipping 
god Ardashir, king of kings of Eran, whose origin is from the gods, 
grandson of the god Papak — I am the ruler of the kingdom of Eran. 3 

The wording makes it clear that the king claims some kind of genetic 
association with the gods for himself and his forbears; that he asserts his 
position as a Mazda worshipper; and that he uses the terminology of "king of 
kings" of the two-fold division of the world, "Eran and Aneran", which should 
mean Iranian as against non-Iranian lands. The assertion that he and his father 
were both "Mazda worshippers" (but not his grandfather Papak, if we stick to 
the carefully chosen wording!) should be significant for our discussion. 

By describing himself as "Mazda worshipper" the king no doubt wishes to 
place his kingship in a position of religious and political correctness. This 
however does not necessarily makes him a person who is filled with religious 
zeal, and it does not forcibly suggest that his kingdom has behind it a religious 
drive. The main ambition that may lie behind his words may be said to relate to 
the use of the terminology "Eran and Aneran", in other words, to the question 
as to the extent to which his kingdom stretches beyond Iranian lands and how 
much of "Aneran" it includes. 
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Did the early Sasanian kings indeed seek to construct their newly founded 
empire on a new religious identity, around the Zoroastrian priestly 
establishment, and on the basis of a Zoroastrian orthodoxy? By presenting the 
question in these terms I obviously wish to put this view of the Sasanians in 
doubt. 

There certainly are a number of facts in that period that go against the 
assumption of a tendency to adopt Zoroastrianism as the state religion and to 
consolidate the kingdom around the Zoroastrian cult. The position of Mani in 
the court of Shapur I does not entirely support the idea of a pious Zoroastrian 
king who wishes to align his people around the worship of Ohrmazd." Was the 
monarch deluded for a brief period into thinking that Mani represented a 
variety of Zoroastrianism, and did Bahram I only wake up to the realization that 
Mani's religion did not exactly tally with orthodox Zoroastrianism? Is it 
possible that even the priests in the Sasanian court were unable initially to tell 
that Mani was not a whole-hearted worshipper of Ohrmazd in the Zoroastrian 
style? This is a proposition that is difficult to accept. 

We must assume that the first Sasanian kings either did not regard 
Mazdaism as their religious emblem, as the bearer of their battle cry around 
which to rally the populace in support of their kingship, or else that their view 
of Zoroastrianism may have been lax, that it was not so rigorously defined 
according to the lines that we are accustomed to draw, even though they may 
have been devout Zoroastrians by their own faith and practice. 

These are questions that we cannot hope to resolve, but which should be 
kept in mind when we wish to define the attitude of the early Sasanian 
monarchs towards the religion. Even if they did feel a strong religious urge, it is 
quite possible that their type of religion was not the same as the one preached 
and practised by the Zoroastrian clergy as set out in the Pahlavi books. It is true 
that they kept a chief priest at their court, though perhaps not from the very 
beginning. 5 At least at a later period the Sasanian kings also kept in the court a 
chief Christian bishop or Catholicos as well as a prominent leader of the Jews, 
an exilarch. 6 This does not necessarily mean that they were engaged in the 
study of comparative religion; it only indicates that they practised the advice 
given to them in the document known as the Testament of Ardashir, 1 according 
to which the king would do well to have under his control the leaders of the 
different religions of the empire, so as to ensure that no activity in a field as 
important as religion go unnoticed and unsupervised. We need hardly be 
reminded today that when people are assembled together under a religious 
banner, their association is likely to have serious political implications, and that 
a growing religious crowd which stands in opposition to the mainstream cult 
can endanger the structure of the state. This insight was already part of the 
political science of the Sasanians, and they frequently referred to it. 8 Such 
Sasanian views as to the importance and relevance of the different religions in 
the realm are therefore indicative less of the religious zeal of the kings than of 
their political acumen. 
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Most of the internal sources concerning the Sasanian period which we have 
at our disposal, usually written in Middle Persian, came down to us through the 
channel of the Zoroastrian priesthood. The extant royal chronicles of the period 
survived mostly thanks to the interest taken in them by compilers who wrote in 
Arabic. There are great discrepancies between these two types of sources. What 
we may term the royal Sasanian chronicles, those that were transmitted by 
writers in Arabic, seldom show any interest in religion. The religious sources, 
on the other hand, have a great deal to say concerning kingship and its place in 
the religious scheme of government. By putting them side by side we can 
imagine the dialogue that may have taken place between Zoroastrian priests and 
the other members of the Sasanian court, a dialogue that was no doubt often 
tense, with each party pulling in a different direction. 

Both parties subscribed to the adage: "Religion and royalty are twins", 9 but 
each interpreted it in its own way. For the royal court, religion has to serve the 
needs of the state and be subservient to the king; for the priests, the function of 
government, embodied in the person of an ideal and pious king, is to establish 
the rule of religion. 

The priestly literature, when we wish to use it as a source for the social 
history of the period, has its obvious shortcomings from our point of view. This 
does not mean that it is less reliable than any other form of tradition. Every 
historical document bears the marks of those who are responsible for 
formulating and propagating it. Today's newspaper, or a digital version of it, or 
an archival document, cannot be used as an objective reflection of the 
contemporary situation without putting alongside it a variety of other sources. 
Historical documents are not much different. If we can divine the particular 
slant or ideology that lies behind the document and its specific interest, and if 
we have enough knowledge of other types of written documents, we may be 
able to achieve a more balanced point of view. Otherwise we may find 
ourselves at the mercy of a one-sided report. All we can do is to try and 
imagine the missing portions of the picture. We may hit it right, but we are also 
likely, not infrequently, to get it very wrong. 

The tendentious slant of a document is not necessarily a drawback; it also 
has a certain advantage. Once it is recognized, it allows us to understand the 
particular point of view of one party in a historical debate. As long as we know 
who are the authors of a document, and what they are interested in conveying, 
we may derive a great deal of inf ormation from what they tell us. 

For the late Sasanian period we have to rely mostly on the Zoroastrian 
literature in Pahlavi. Most of this literature was put down in writing in the post- 
Sasanian period, in the ninth century CE. This does not necessarily disqualify 
them for being used as evidence for understanding Sasanian attitudes, for much 
of the material is quite likely derived from the late Sasanian period and 
sometimes can go back to earlier times, but we should be aware of this 
chronological problem. In some cases, on the other hand, it definitely seems 
clear that the texts reflect conditions that prevailed under Islam. 10 
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The Zoroastrian writers in Middle Persian are fond of playing about with 
pairs of contrasting epithets. Thus we frequently have an opposition between 
hu-den "an upholder of the Good Religion" as against dus-den "an upholder of 
the Evil Religion". We also have the very common weh-den "follower of the 
Good Religion", which became the most usual designation of a Zoroastrian, 
and in opposition to it ag-den "follower of an evil religion", which may mean 
anything, but essentially means someone whose religion is not what it should 
be, a religion that we do not approve of We have the designation ahlamog, 
which is normally rendered by "heretic", and there again we cannot tell exactly 
what is meant by this epithet; it probably alludes to someone within the 
Zoroastrian fold, but who holds views, which the orthodox (i.e. those whose 
writings we are using) think should be abandoned. Besides all these positive 
and negative appellations, we have the term an-er, or in the plural, an-eran, to 
designate the "non-Iranians", or perhaps those who are "unworthy". 

These antithetical notions serve to isolate "us", those who, according to the 
notions of the authors, hold the correct faith, from the "others", those whose 
faith is improper and who cannot be counted among the true believers. The last 
pair mentioned, however, er as opposed to an-er, presents a more complex 
antithesis. It applies apparently to both a religious distinction and to an ethnic 
difference. The ethnic division alludes presumably to two groups, one of which 
may have been defined as sharing a common ancestry, perhaps also using a 
common language, 1 1 as against another that does not share these characteristics 
(and may be assumed to derive from diverse origins). At the same time, this 
opposition is associated with a distinction of religious faith and practice. The 
Zoroastrians were not the first, and certainly not the last, to use a terminology 
that combined genetic, linguistic and religious criteria. In this case, the reality 
represented by the temi "Eran" is much vaguer and less precise than its 
opposite, "an-eran". It may be asserted with little exaggeration that the former 
designation gets its sense and purpose from the latter. Eran can only be 
understood by its contrast to that which is more easily defined, namely that 
which is not Eran. 

There are numerous passages that have this contrast at their core. Assuming 
that the positive terms for religion, such as weh-den, are not ambiguous, 
because they evidently refer to the type of faith and religious practice approved 
by the speaker, the opposite terms by their nature lack precision and can hardly 
be taken to refer to one particular religion. Their main function is to delineate, 
to set apart, the notion of weh-den. Does ag-den refer to a specific form of bad 
religion, or is it a general term, covering any religion to be rejected? One may 
well argue that this is a term that encompasses any deviation from our notion of 
good religion. The same dilemma exists with regard to most of the other 
negative terms that we have mentioned. It has been suggested that ag-den 
designates in texts of the Islamic period (such as the Pursismha) a Zoroastrian 
convert to Islam, while an-er refers to a non-Iranian, generally an Arab. 2 As 
far as I can see, although this interpretation makes sense, it is not confirmed by 
any explicit statement. Thus, we can see that an-er is used in the Zand of 
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Avestan texts, for example in the Herbedestan, as a gloss on dewesnan "demon 
worshippers", 13 which is normally the opposite of mazdesn, "Mazda 
worshipper". This seems to demonstrate that the term an-er was often taken to 
be a religious designation, not exclusively or predominantly an ethnic one. In 
the same context we have a distinction between an-eran, ag-denan and marg- 
arzanan, "adherents of a non-Iranian faith", "adherents of an evil religion" and 
"guilty of a mortal sin" respectively. 14 The order here seems to be of 
descending severity, with an-er apparently indicating the worst type of 
religious deviation and corruption. 

+bandag-e 1 ag-den ka be 5 weh-denih ayed sahan-sah bandag a-s wahag 
aba nil ha pad -is (Herb. 1 1 :7). 15 

An ag-den slave who comes to the Good Religion becomes the slave of 
the King of Kings, and his value is as a loan for him (i.e. the owner). 

An opposite case is supplied by the passage that follows: 

bandag I hu-den ka be \6 ag-denan froxt a-s +burilgih 5 raddn appar xb 

If a Zoroastrian slave is sold to ag-dens, then the responsibility (for dealing 
with this) is transferred to the (religious) authorities. 

We have here two parallel and inverse situations. In the one case, a slave who 
upholds an alien faith and converts to Zoroastrianism, and in the second case, a 
Zoroastrian slave who is sold to non-Zoroastrians. 17 In both situations the non- 
Zoroastrians are called ag-den, "adherents of an evil religion". The text also 
confirms, what should have been self-evident, that the possibility of conversion 
to Zoroastrianism was open during the Sasanian period, just as Zoroastrians 
often converted to another faith. 18 The state authorities were apparently 
supposed to deal with the danger of a lapse from Zoroastrianism, at least when 
it concerned a slave. Similar concerns are heard with regard to an ag-den 
child. 19 We also have instructions on how to regard the family of a non- 
Zoroastrian who converts to Zoroastrianism: the children who were born to him 
are all automatically Zoroastrian, but his wife may stay on in another religion 
(the underlying assumption is that the other religion is Christianity), and she 
does not cease to be his wife, although he cannot have intercourse with her. 20 
He is obliged to provide for her sustenance, and is not allowed to beat her. 2 An 
ag-den woman who converts to Zoroastrianism is still in a state of mortal sin 
for a year after her conversion. 22 The practical outcome of this situation is that, 
if she dies within the first year after her conversion, her body cannot be 
disposed of in the manner accorded to Zoroastrians. 23 

There are some indications that the terminology underwent some changes 
from the Late Avestan period to that of the Sasanian commentators. This can be 
seen for example when in the Herbedestan the Avestan quotation says: "Can a 
man study under a priestly teacher who is a demon-worshipper or whose body 
is forfeit?" The Zand to this passage has it: "How is a man to study under a 
priestly teacher who belongs to the demon-worshippers [gloss: non-Iranians] or 
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tanapuhl sinners ... " The Avestan situation envisages a scenario accord ing to 
which a Zoroastrian acquires knowledge, perhaps even religious knowledge, 
under the guidance of a demon-worshipper, which can only mean someone who 
upholds a creed outside the pale of the Zoroastrian religion. The term "demon- 
worshipper" seems to have been abandoned in the Sasanian period, except 
when it formed part of a traditional phrase, and is replaced in the present 
quotation by an-er, which perhaps refers to someone outside the religious or 
ethnic definition of an Iranian. 

It is difficult to admit under the Sasanians or indeed in the post-Sasanian 
period the possibility of a Zoroastrian studying under a non-Zoroastrian 
teacher. The fact that we have this phrase in a Sasanian text can be explained 
by its being a commentary on an Avestan passage. The solution to this dilemma 
as given by the Avestan passage, and continued by the Pahlavi Zand, advises to 
avoid giving a real remuneration to the instructor. 25 In the Pahlavi Zand we 
appear to deal with a milder kind of religious deviation than what is conveyed 
by the epithet "demon-worshipper", one of the worst religious offences known 
in Zoroastrianism. As long as the teacher does not get proper material 
remuneration for his work, the relationship is quite acceptable. 

The text also discusses the opposite situation, when a pious Zoroastrian is 
asked to teach a demon-worshipper. The solution given to this question is that 
this is only permissible when the teacher gets proper remuneration and needs it 
for his sustenance. The discussion concludes with the statement in the Avestan 
text, repeated in the Pahlavi: "He who teaches the Sacred Word to a non- 
believer gives a tongue to a wolf'. 26 In a further gloss an anonymous 
commentator is quoted as saying: '"wolf denotes a heretic". 27 A heretic 
presumably alludes to a Zoroastrian who embraces unorthodox views, a status 
of lesser offence, presumably, than that of "demon-worshipper". It is also said 
that one should not learn the Sacred Word, the Avesta or the religious law, from 
heretics (ahlamog) and from sinners (abardn). 2S 

If a man of alien faith (ag-deri) or a non-Iranian (an-er), who in prosperity 
or otherwise, is an associate with the upholders of the Good Religion 
(weh-den), ... and he helps the upholders of the Good Religion with 
resources, is it possible for him to participate in the duty and meritorious 
deeds and righteousness of the Good Religion, or not? (Purs. 46). 

The answer to this question is negative. Another question thatconcerns us is: 

Is it proper to help and to give things to the wicked enemies of the 
religion, or not? (Purs. 50). 

This is a question the answer to which is a simple "no". The justification for 
this is: "because it decreases righteousness". 

*** 

The line of demarcation between members of the Zoroastrian community 
and those outside it is not so simple as might seem at first sight. There are 
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conflicting standards of definition. The contrast between eran and an-er an 
seems to be based initially on ethnic, rather than on religious considerations. 
But even in purely ethnic terms it is not easy to draw the line. Are the 
Armenians considered part of the notion of Iran? Are adherents of Mazdaism in 
Babylonia, in the western regions of Sasanian Iran, considered Iranian? 
Ctesiphon in Babylonia was one of the seats of the Sasanian throne. Are the 
Arabs, who were partly Iranized in the sixth and early seventh centuries, 29 part 
of eran? Persian was apparently widely used in Mesopotamia, and Persian 
deities were part of the popular culture, but it is not certain which of these 
elements could serve as a criterion for establishing Iranian identity. 30 There 
must have been a fair amount of mixture of blood between Semites and Iranians 
in Sasanian Babylonia. This emerges from the study of the Aramaic magic 
bowls, where one and the same family often has some members carrying 
personal names of Semitic origin and other members carrying distinctly Iranian 
names, and the Iranian names considerably outnumber the Semitic ones. The 
Iranian names used are typically Zoroastrian, with Zoroastrian deities used as 
theophoric elements in the proper names."" How do such cases fit into the 
pattern of the division between eran and an-eranl Are such families considered 
to be part of the former, or of the latter? Was Babylonia considered to be part of 
eran? This is another question to which we have no ready answer. 

We have clear instructions as to the manner of dealing with religious 
distinctions within a family. In other words, we are told how non-Zoroastrian 
members of a family should be treated, and how children born to Zoroastrian 
parents who are taken over or adopted by non-Zoroastrians are to be regarded. 
These situations must have been fairly common in the late Sasanian period, 
when conversions to Christianity and Manichaeism were not very rare. An 
example for this is the following: 

mard ka-s be zan ayab an i an-erih dared ayab-es be aburnayag i 6 ag- 
denih sawed ane frazand nest stur oh gumarisn 

If a man has no wife, or if he has a wife (who belongs to) an an-er 
religion, or if he has no children other than a minor son who has 
converted to an evil faith (ag-denih), a stur 32 must be appointed for him. 33 

Note that the terminology does not seem to distinguish between an-erih (when 
there is talk of the wife) and ag-denih (when there is talk of the son). Both seem 
to fall within the same category. The only difference that may exist here is that 
the religion of the wife is one in which she was born, while that of the son is 
one to which he converted. 

We have a body of polemics between Zoroastrians and Jews as well as 
between Zoroastrians and Christians. These writings seem quite typical of the 
late Sasanian period. In one of these texts a definition of the Good Religion as 
against the Evil Religion is given in Denkard 3, 227. 34 The two religions are set 
out in this chapter in a parallel scheme, one against the other, in a rigid 
antagonism. Whatever the Good Religion says is countered by its exact 
opposite, which represents the position of the Bad Religion. No attempt is made 
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at an objective representation of a real dispute between two parties. The views 
of the antagonists are a negative mirror image of those of the Good Religion. 
This is quite typical of the literary polemics in the Pahlavi books. These books 
conduct what amounts to an internal discussion, which merely uses an invented 
and imaginary "other" to present the point of view of the Zoroastrian religion. 
To a large extent this is also the method employed by authors of other faiths in 
Late Antiquity and through the Middle Ages when they argue against their 
opponents. The Zoroastrian claims whole goodness to the Creator Ohrmazd, 
and denies that any evil can issue from him (Dk. 3, 227:2-3). The opposite is 
true of the adherents of the Evil Religion (§5-6). From §8 the debate becomes 
more interesting. Yima (Jam) reveals goodness and character to people, he 
gives them the law of the Right Measure, for Zoroastrianism is founded, in the 
Zoroastrian theology, on paymin, the Right Measure, which abhors excess and 
deficiency (§8). 35 Without sticking to the Right Measure, the whole structure of 
the world would crumble. Now there is a public encounter that is initiated by 
Yima. He convenes the people and the demons to a grand meeting, in which the 
demons have to answer the question: "Who created the world and who will 
destroy it?" (§9). The demons claim the power of creation as well as the power 
of destruction to themselves, and here (§11) Yima can claim his victory in the 
dispute: it is not possible for one and the same entity to be both a creator and a 
destroyer. The case of the demons (who represent the evil religion) is therefore 
untenable, the author concludes. 

The principle of the Right Measure is tied up with the institution of the good 
king, the righteous ruler (§ 1 2), which not only establishes the proper order of 
the world but also pushes away the Adversary who creates havoc. The next 
section, §13, maintains that there is a succession of power and revelation, 
which goes directly from Zoroaster to the eschatological period. A parallel 
negative succession goes on in the evil domain (§14), from Dahag on, and it is 
responsible for the disruption of the world order through excess and deficiency, 
the enemies of the Right Measure, and through corruption to the character of 
people. All this is a preamble to a theological dispute with the Jews, which 
follows in the next two sections. 36 

It is important to understand that in this presentation the Good Religion 
stands in opposition to the Evil Religion, and the prototype of Evil Religion 
given here is the one preached by the Jews in their holy scripture, the Torah, or 
as it is called in this text, Orayta, the Aramaic form of the word. The term used 
is not an-er, which we might think should be natural for a faith which is clearly 
non-Iranian, but ag-den or dus-den, a purely religious term. Upholding the 
Zoroastrian faith here is not thought of in terms that make it the faith of Iran, 
whereas in some of the other texts we quoted, and especially in the legal texts, 
it seemed that an-er is more or less the same as ag-den. 

One other point that emerges from this discussion is that this theological 
passage, like so many other texts which present the priestly point of view, 
yearns for a kingship which establishes the desirable Good Religion. Assuming 
that the text goes back to the Sasanian period, 37 this kingship is not necessarily 
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the one that rules the land at the time when the text was composed. In other 
words, if our assumptions are accepted, we may discern here a covert criticism 
of the Sasanian dynasty. 

We have seen how difficult it is to establish a clear line of division between 
Iranians and non-Iranians in the theological thinking of the Sasanian period, 
and that the term "non-Iranian" becomes synonymous with people of Bad 
Religion. The purely religious distinctions are just as blurred. There is no doubt 
that Manichaeism was a distinct religion in the Sasanian empire, and indeed it 
had its own church structure, its distinctive ritual and sacred scriptures, and 
much else which set it apart from Zoroastrianism. But in the short period in 
which it was accepted in the Sasanian court, did it not pretend to be a reformed 
kind of Zoroastrian dualism? Can we establish that such a claim would have 
been regarded as preposterous in the eyes of all Zoroastrians? The case of 
Manichaeism is indeed peculiar. In a way its relationship to Zoroastrianism 
seems like a repetition of the relationship between early Christianity and 
Judaism. We know that Mani aimed quite consciously to reproduce the 
precedent of Jesus. 

The Mazdak movement, or rather the different sectarian groupings that were 
registered towards the end of the Sasanian period under the general name of 
Mazdak, were certainly an outcome of Zoroastrianism. They were no doubt 
presented not only as a reform of the social order but also as a modification of, 
indeed an improvement on, a dominant ancient religion that needed to be 
purged of certain elements which were deemed to be corruptions of its original 
spirit. 38 In a sense they are reminiscent in some respects of the phenomena of 
Babism and Bahaism. The Bahai faith sprang out of the scholastic Shi'a schools 
of pre-modern Iran, and subsequently, following a break with the Shi'a 
establishment, it became an independent universal faith and severed its ties 
with the original Islamic faith. 

Even within the official body of Sasanian Zoroastrianism there were 
divisions, large and small, which may have given rise to recrimination as 
representing a "bad religion". The myth of Zurvan, a myth of creation which 
presents an alternative to the official Zoroastrian version, enjoyed great 
popularity in the Sasanian period, but does not seem to have established itself 
as a distinct religion or sect, and apparently did not have the structure of a 
religious community. There is surprisingly little debate and polemic around this 
myth, despite the enormous efforts made by a succession of modern scholars to 
discover traces of such polemics in the extant Zoroastrian literature. There was 
normally no reticence in attacking doctrinal opponents in the Middle Persian 
literature, but the Zurvanite issue is not a problem that drew much fire. To what 
extent were the propagators of the Zurvan myth part of the community of 
adherents of Zoroastrianism? It seems that they were, for we have no evidence 
of clashes or social recrimination around the issue of Zurvanism, 39 but again 
our knowledge is rather limited. 
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There are other important differences between Zoroastrian points of view. 
From chapter 142 of the Third Book of Denkard it is possible to deduce that a 
doctrinal debate raged over the question as to whether darkness should be 
regarded as a mere absence of light, or as an ontological existence independent 
of and apart from the light. 40 The latter position became the official doctrine of 
Zoroastrianism, but the opposite view could claim its origins in the Gathas, and 
may have been followed by some members of the clergy. This question is 
connected with the one that concerns the existence or inexistence of the 
principle of evil itself, of Ahreman. We are told in several places in the Pahlavi 
literature that Ahreman does not exist. 41 One may well ask whether 
Zoroastrianism, a religion that is based on a sharp distinction between the two 
opposing powers, can really survive when it rejects the ontological existence of 
the principle of evil. The question is only partly resolved by observing that 
Ahreman does not exist in the material world, in getig, but that, in contrast, he 
does exist in the world of mental abstraction, in mendg. This is another area of 
real or potential disagreement between two groups of Zoroastrian thinkers. 

I have tried to show by these examples some divisions that could lead 
people to label the holders of a view opposed to them as upholders of an "evil 
religion". Although the epithet is extremely common in the Zoroastrian 
religion, it is never described or defined in a way that could help us identify it 
in precise historical terms, and it seems likely that it could be applied quite 
freely to opponents within or without the official boundaries of Zoroastrianism. 
"Un-Iranian" is an epithet which probably carries a graver tone of reprimand, 
and would not be used, one imagines, for describing bad Zoroastrians, but it 
does seem to combine two distinct notions, that of someone who is not 
considered to be ethnically Iranian, and that of someone who worships a 
religion other than Zoroastrianism. For the kings, especially the early Sasanian 
kings, it denoted chiefl y inhabitants of countries outside those recognized as the 
Iranian lands. For the theologians, especially in the later period, it denoted 
primarily someone who is alien from the religious point of view. One must 
assume that there may have been considerable difference in usage between the 
priests and theologians as opposed to the king and his entourage when it comes 
to terminology. 
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Appendix: Dk 3,227 42 

1 On the principle and effect of the Good Religion and the Bad Religion. Of 
the teaching of the Good Religion. 

2 The principle of the Good Religion is one word, the whole goodness of the 
Creator, and the effect (is): no evil issues (from him). 

3 The road that lies within it (consists of) the whole goodness of the 
creatures, which is from the initial creation to the Renovation. [. ..] 

4 The principle of the evil religion is one word, the wickedness of the 
Creator, and the effect is that evil issues from him. 

5 The road that lies within it is all the goodness of the creatures, from the 
original creation to the Renovation. [...] 

6 The Mazdean religion and knowledge (says): When, because of the 
Creator's instruction and command, Yima brought the offspring (?) of 
character to the creatures, through the law of the Right Measure of the 
whole goodness and lack of evil of Ohrmazd, the demons stood in that 
animosity and desired to delude people to a most harsh (belief in) non- 
existence concerning the principle of all-goodness, and (concerning) the 
effect of the obedience to the Creator's work, and the poor man (?), so that 
their character should be corrupted by that; from the corruption of character 
there would be born in the world excess and deficiency; the law of the 
Right Measure would be corrupted and Yima would be incapacitated. The 
immortality of the creatures can be arranged through the law of the Right 
Measure which is within people. Yima asked people and demons to a 
convocation in order to remove their deceit from people, and asked the 
demons: "Who created this world, and who will destroy it?" 

7 The demons shrieked in response: "We created, we, and we shall destroy 
(it), (we) who are demons". 

8 Yima replied to the demons saying, "I do not believe in this, you are 
ignorant demons. For what purpose should those create the world who 
destroy the world? It is not proper for the two statements to be borne 
together, for creation and destruction are not derived from one principle". 
By this speech of a deity the deceit of those demons was annulled, and the 
immortality of the creatures was established. 

9 That law of the Right Measure, the principle of righteousness, the speech 
of a deity, by which Yima became the character for those who follow the 
succession (has as its effect) establishing a ruler and a good king, pushing 
away the adversary from the creatures through it, arranging, cultivating and 
decorating the country according to the law of the Right Measure. 

10 And the same divine principle, the summary of the Iranian law, the 
foundation of the Mazdean religion, through the greatest law, the supreme 
good work in the doctrine of the religion, went from ZarduSt, of 
worshipped soul, to the succession of the early believers, and they, through 
it, established the Mazdean religion among the peoples, enlarged the 
creation in goodness, and caused it to be bound to the Beneficent and 
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Victorious one, the great power of the Renovation. A revelation of the 
Good Religion. 

1 1 That principle, which is the setting up of deceit by the demons, filtered 
through to Dahag, of the race of Taz, the reducer of creation. Dahag 
corrupted character through it and put it into action, and generated the 
tyranny and heresy of excess and deficiency. Through it he caused 
corruption to the character of people, caused the world to moan, and the 
creatures to die. 
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Notes: 

1 . The chapter dealing with religion in the Sasanian period in Christensen's L 'htm sous 
les Sassanides carries the significant title "Le zoroastrisme religion d'etat" 
(Christensen 1944: 141). Gnoli, who devoted to this question a detailed and 
penetrating discussion, holds the opinion that the early Sasanians showed a strong 
tendency towards "the formation of a national culture and the foundation of a State 
Church proper" (Gnoli 1989: 138-139; see also p. 140). His arguments are forceful, 
but the evidence can sometimes be interpreted in more than one way. Wiesehofer 
2001: 211) is more sceptical on this point; cf. also his detailed list of references 
(Wiesehofer 200 1 : 294-298). 

2. For the inscriptions of the Sasanian kings, the most accessible edition and translation 
is by Back 1978; for those of Kirder, Skjaerve 1983; Mackenzie 1989; Gignoux 
1991. Kirder served under Shapur I, Hormizd I, Bahram I and Bahrain 11, whose 
cumulative reigns go from 240 to 293 CE. 

3. From the initial phrase of SKZ; cf. Back 1978: 284f; translation in Wiesehofer 
2001: 155. Abolala Soudavar (2003: 41—48; also 2006) has endeavoured to show 
that the term cihr can never mean "origin, descent", but always "appearance, 
manif estation". I believe however that it would put a strain on some of the contexts 
in which this word occurs to translate it otherwise than "origin, descent". In this 
context in particular the use of the preposition az "from" practically excludes any 
translation except "origin". The title which the king applies to himself, "god", 
expressed by the heterogram ALXA in Parthian, the MP word bgy, the Greek 0g6<;, 
points in the same direction. Like this title, which was never taken literally, so also 
the phrase "whose seed is from the gods" seems to be a metaphorical hyperbole for 
the royal majesty. Several occurrences of the word cihr and its derivatives or 
compounds occur in the WZ and Dd, where the sense of "nature, essence" is 
imposed. 

4. On the early Manichaean period and on the relations of Mani to the Sasanian court 
see Puech 1949: 44-54; Lieu 1985: 58-59; Gnoli 2003: xxxi-xl. 

5. On the status of priests in the Sasanian state a short survey is given in Wiesehofer 
2001:175-176. 

6. No precise information is available on the function of holders of these offices, who 
may have served already from the third century CE. From the fifth century CE their 
presence is quite well documented. A thoroughly researched comparative history of 
the Jewish exilarchate and the Christian function of catholicos is included in Herman 
2005. 

7. 'Ahd Ardashir, 'Abbas 1967; Grignaschi 1966; Shaked 1969: 214-219. The 
composition may be dated to the late Sasanian period. 

8. Some notes on the Sasanian doctrine of government can be found in Shaked 1969: 
214-219. 

9. Cf. Shaked 1984: 31-40. 

10. This is evident in some of the legal texts where the presence of Muslims in the 
background is felt, e.g. in the Riviyat T Adurfarnbag, the Rivayat T Emed I 
Asavahistan, or Pursisnlha. For these texts cf. Boyce 1968b: 46; de Menasce 1975: 
544-545, 550-553; Cereti 2001: 154-157. 

1 1 . This is a delicate question. Can we assume that there was a kind of lingua franca, 
possibly Middle Persian, which could have marked Iranians from non-Iranians? 
Parthian and Sogdian were still in use throughout the Sasanian period, as were 
Choresmian and Bactrian, and we may well wonder whether these and other Iranian 
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languages could have been felt to be so closely related that they might be lumped 
together as a single tongue. 

12. JamaspAsa and Humbach 1971: 82. 

13. Herb. 11:1. 

14. Herb. 1 1:3. In the gloss of Herb. 11:3, giving the child up to those who are in a state 
of mortal sin or to non-Iranians is singled out as the worst thing to do, akin to giving 
the child up to be killed. In Herb. 12:5 we have the expression ag-den T an-er J 
aburniyag "one of evil religion, a non-Iranian, who is under age", which shows 
once again that ag-den and an-er are not synonymous. 

15. Text and translation according to Kotwal and Kreyenbroek 1992: 60-61. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Kotwal and Kreyenbroek render ag-den by "infidel", which does not fall into any of 
the recognized categories. This choice of an English term probably reflects the 
authors' inability to make an unambiguous decision as to the nature of the alien 
religion in question. 

18. On the problem of conversion to Zoroastrianism in the Sasanian period, cf. Brody 
1990: 52-53. A short discussion of conversion in the Sasanian period, together with 
texts, can be seen in Shapira 1998: 82-83. For the Muslim period, there is a 
discussion of various situations in which non-Zoroastrians wish to observe 
Zoroastrian purity laws, and how one can accommodate that desire; cf. PersRiv I: 
279,282, translated in Dhabhar 1932: 273, 276. 

19. Herb. 1 1 :6. 

20. The reason for this ruling has presumably to do with the fear that a non-Zoroastrian 
woman would not observe the purity laws. 

21. Herb. 12:3. 

22. This again is presumably because of the scruples about menstrual impurity. 

23. Herb. 12:4. 

24. Herb. 18:1. A similar gloss is in Herb. 19:1. 

25. Herb. 18:4. 

26. Herb. 19:6; ahoPurs. §6, JamaspAsa and Humbach 1971: I6f. 

27. Herb. 19:6. 

28. Pun: 7, JamaspAsa and Humbach 1971: 16f. 

29. On Iranized Arabs see the brief notes in de Jong 2005: 207. There are scattered 
reports in Arabic literature concerning Arab tribesmen who converted to 
Zoroastrianism and concerning Zoroastrians who lived in Arabia. Kister 1 968: 144- 
145 quotes an interesting tradition according to which the Sasanian king Qubadh, 
who was an adherent of Mazdak, ordered al-IJarith to impose the Mazdakite faith on 
the Arabs of Najd and Tihama, and this faith was also adopted by some people in 
Mecca. At the advent of Islam there were still some former Mazdakites among the 
Meccan population. 

30. On Semitic-Iranian religious syncretism in Sasanian Babylonia cf. Shaked 1997: 
1 14, with reference to further literature. 

31. The names of the clients in the magic bowls from Sasanian Babylonia deserve a 
special study which has not yet been undertaken on the whole corpus. Some 
observation on the composition of families may be found in Morony 2003. 

32. "Person upon whom is laid the obligation to provide a successor for a dead man who 
left no male issue", Perikhanian 1997: 387. 

33. MHD 44: 6-8, translation as in Perikhanian 1997: 1 19; Macuch 1993: 303, 3 19. 

34. The relevant quotation is given in the Appendix. 

35. On this notion cf. Shaked 1987. 
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36. The Pahlavi text of the whole chapter is given in Shaked 1990: 97-99. 

37. This is however uncertain. 

38. A recent article by Dan Shapira (2005/6) tries to establish the Zoroastrian scriptural 
source of Mazdak's religion. 

39. On the position of Zurvanism within the Zoroastrian faith, cf. Shaked 1992. 

40. Cf Shaked forthcoming, 

4 1 . On the position that Ahreman does not exist see Shaked 1967. 

42. Cf. Shaked 1990 for text and translation. 
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State and Society in Late Antique Iran 

James Howard-Johnston 
(Corpus Christi College, Oxford) 

The Sasanian Empire could not match the grandeur of its Achaemenid 
predecessor. It merely controlled the western approaches to central Asia 
and the eastern approaches to the Mediterranean. The rich core of the 
Eurasian continent, to be found beyond the Oxus in the highly urbanised, 
aristocratic and mercantile world of Sogdiana, 1 lay beyond its political reach, 
while a good half, the richer half of the Middle East — northern Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt — as well as Asia Minor, all once subject to 
Achaemenid authority, now formed the heartland of the Roman Empire. Caught 
between these two outer worlds, Sasanian Iran had to strive unceasingly if it 
was to sustain its power, let alone to project it further afield. This makes the 
achievement of rulers and governing elite in late antiquity all the more 
impressive. 

The Sasanian dynasty clawed its way to power, eventually defeating the 
Arsacid kings of the loosely structured Parthian Empire and gaining control of 
the milch cow of the further Middle East, Mesopotamia, in a mere twenty 
years. 2 Ardashir, crowned shahanshah probably in Ctesiphon in 226 CE, 
profited from a virtuous circle in the build-up of power, success adding to his 
prestige, prestige drawing in additional followers, an enlarged following 
facilitating further success and so on. It is a familiar process, attested in many 
other historical contexts — best analysed perhaps with respect to the Normans 
in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. 3 Ideology also played a pait. 
Ardashir and his son and successor Shapur I (240-272) demonstrated their 
Zoroastrian faith, thereby appealing to their subjects. They and their successors 
also drew inspiration from the visible physical vestiges of a past, only vaguely 
remembered, when formidable rulers had bestridden the world. Hence the 
choice of Naqsh-i Rustam as the principal site for the monumental 
commemorations of their feats. 4 

One great problem faces the historian of Sasanian Iran — a paucity of 
trustworthy sources. 5 There are some: first and foremost, the monumental 
inscriptions of the third century, which, beside their principal functions of 
commemorating achievements of individual rulers and stressing their 
promotion of the true faith, provide invaluable incidental information about the 
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political organisation and social order of the empire in its earliest phase of 
development. Key figures and major episodes are also visually recorded in 
great rock-cut reliefs dating from the third and fourth centuries. Thereafter this 
direct Sasanian documentary record fails us, apart from papyri dating from the 
ten-year occupation of Egypt (619-629) by the armies of Khusrau II (the 
cursive script, however, acts as a virtually impenetrable code, so that even the 
most persistent of scholars can do little more than decipher the opening and 
closing formulae) and one unfinished set of rock reliefs, commissioned by 
Khusrau II. 

The only continuous indigenous historical narrative to have survived, the 
Khwadaynamag ("Book of Lords"), is a written version of a set of orally 
transmitted stories about the Iranian past which were intended as much to edify 
and to entertain as to recall vanished times. It dates from late in the Sasanian 
era, probably from the reign of Khusrau I who may have commissioned it, and 
was subsequently revised and extended under Khusrau II and Yazdgird 111. The 
oral tradition fixed in writing, which had been adapted to changing 
circumstances in the past, bore a strong Sasanian impress. It is at its fullest on 
the recent past, the events of the three generations preceding the time of 
recording - back to the much embroidered feats of Bahram V (420-438) in the 
steppes - and on the much elaborated story of the foundation of the dynasty by 
Ardashir I. This Sasanian history is itself prefaced by a much longer account of 
the deep past, a past transmuted from historical reality, in which a legendary 
dynasty, the Kayanians, supplants the Achaemenids as the great champion of 
sedentary civilisation against the forces of Turan. The accounts of the Parthian 
period and of the two centuries separating the death of Ardashir (239/240) from 
the accession of Bahram V (420) are remarkably skimpy and garbled. 6 There is 
a further problem. While some texts evidently drew on sixth and early seventh 
century sources, and survive in Pahlavi — notably the Letter of TansaP and the 
Book of a Thousand Judgements* — the Khwadaynamag is not among them. It 
reaches us, inevitably somewhat transformed, chiefly in different versions 
retailed by later Muslim sources, which drew on Arabic translations of the 
Pahlavi original, and in a Persian version, the yet later Shahnama of Ferdowsi, 
who embellished it greatly and lifted it up on to a grand epic plane. 9 

The history of Sasanian Iran cannot be written on the basis of Sasanian 
documentary or narrative sources, without leaving some very large blanks in 
the bare narrative of events. It is also difficult to gain a proper understanding of 
the institutional, social and economic structures which gave stability and 
durability to state and culture in late antiquity, in the crucial middle phase 
extending from the end of the third century to the accession of Khusrau I in 
53 1 . Thereafter a general reform programme instituted by Khusrau, or at least 
those aspects of it which affected state institutions, primarily the fiscal system 
and the army, is reported in considerable detail by the Khwadaynamag, which 
stresses the element of theatre involved in its formal introduction, and by a 
free-standing text, the Sirat Anushirwan, likewise transmitted in an Arabic 
version (by Ibn Miskawayh), which itemises, with remarkable precision, later 
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measures taken to ensure full implementation of the programme in the 
provinces. 10 So, with only a modest leap of faith, it is possible to sketch the 
main structural features of the Sasanian Empire in the final phase of its 
evolution. 

What can be added to this limited stock of Iranian material about the 
Sasanian period? External observers, foremost among them Romans and 
Armenians, covered international relations in the west, paying particular 
attention, in the long-established tradition of classical historical writing, to 
periods of armed conflict. A great historian from Antioch, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who had direct experience on the Persian front but allowed too 
much antiquarian material taken from books to intrude into his work, provides 
an invaluable account of a period of prolonged discord in the middle decades of 
the fourth century." Lazar P'arpec'i, an Armenian who witnessed at first hand 
the large-scale rebellion of his compatriots against Persian rule in 482-484 and 
had access to good sources of information about an earlier rising in 450-451, 
provides the best information about foreign affairs in the fifth century as well as 
considerable insight into the workings of Sasanian government, both at the 
centre and in the provinces of the north-west. 12 The sixth and early seventh 

centuries are well covered by Roman texts, several of which make use of 
official sources of information. 13 It is a great pity, though, that there is no 
Armenian work to complement them before the history attributed to Sebeos 
comes on stream, from the outbreak of the penultimate war between the great 
powers in 572-573. 14 

Authors writing in Syriac and belonging to the dyophysite (Nestorian) 
church, which achieved something close to established status in the early fifth 
century, supply additional bits and pieces of information about court and 
society in Mesopotamia, but there is relatively little to be extracted from texts 
emanating from the no less important Jewish community. 15 Much, much more 
important is the cumulative contribution of archaeological work, both 
excavations of individual sites and large-scale surveys, subject always to the 
proviso that the material evidence should not be placed within a framework of 
interpretation based on conclusions drawn from written sources. 16 Finally, 
mention should be made of those small material objects, which bear 
inscriptions and which, when studied in aggregate, yield useful information: 
coins, principally silver drachms which were minted in large quantities to a 
high standard throughout the Sasanian era (a vital source of information about 
the fiscal system and the symbolic representation of royalty); and seal stones 
and clay sealings which have survived in large quantities, especially from the 
last century of Sasanian rule, and which, on being subjected to proper scrutiny, 
yield fascinating information about administrative systems. 17 

It is possible then to piece together the domestic history of the Sasanian 
Empire in outline. The sequence of kings and the lengths of their reigns can be 
established, coins providing invaluable corroboration for the Khwadaynamag. 
Political crises can be picked out when different Sasanian claimants competed 
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for the throne, although the coverage of the Khwadaynamag is poor for the 
disturbed period of the late third century (but luckily this deficiency is made 
good, for the seizure of power by Narseh in 293, by the Paikuli inscription). 
Several bouts of religious repression are also recorded, each time in response to 
the spread of dangerous rivals to the officially sponsored Zoroastrianism of the 
state: (1) Manichaeism, successfully suppressed in the fourth century after the 
crown abandoned its initially complaisant attitude; 18 (2) Christianity which was 
too deeply embedded in Mesopotamia and Armenia to be rooted out but which 
was persecuted at times of acute tension with the Romans in the fourth and 
early fifth century; 19 and, most serious of all, (3) Mazdakism which was 
generated within the Zoroastrian tradition and swiftly grew into a widespread 
movement pressing for religious reform and radical social change in troubled 
times after a catastrophic defeat at the hands of Turan in 484. 2 * 

There is rather more material to hand about foreign relations, especially 
with the Romans. The changing diplomatic positions of the two sides are 
recorded, behind which may be discerned their underlying ideological 
stances. 21 Several military campaigns are described in great detail, the best 
single narrative probably being Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite's extraordinary 
detailed and lucid account of the massive mobilisation and carefully co- 
ordinated operations extending over two years (503-504) with which the 
Romans responded to the fall of Amida, taken after a sudden, unprovoked 
Persian attack in force in autumn 502. 22 It is much harder to construct a 
connected history of Persian relations with the peoples of central Asia, but the 
rise and fall of the principal nomad powers of Turan is just detectable. 23 As 
regards relations with the Indian subcontinent, we hear only of occasional 
attempts to project power over the arid, wind-scarred south-east into the Indus 
basin and of the reception of some Indian texts. 24 

So it is just possible to take a global view of international relations in 
western Eurasia in late antiquity. An initial phase of warfare in the west, actual 
or suspended, lasted from the first, fierce Sasanian thrusts toward the 
Mediterranean and into Asia Minor (230-260) to the late fourth century. It was 
followed by a century of peaceful symbiosis (interrupted by two fleeting 
crises), once both great sedentary powers had taken proper stock of the 
enhanced striking power of the Huns, east Asian nomads who brought to the 
west Eurasian steppes an advanced level of governmental capability developed 
in the course of centuries of interaction with China. Finally, there was a steady 
deterioration in Persian-Roman relations through the sixth and early seventh 
centuries, as each empire in turn took advantage of the temporary weakness or 
distraction of the other to launch large-scale attacks, each eventually going so 
far as to seek nomad allies against the other. 25 

I turn now to the question of the Sasanian state. Historians have long 
acknowledged that the new dynasty refurbished the organs of government and, 
with time, pulled the variegated component parts of the empire together to form 
a more cohesive whole than its Parthian predecessor. Together with certain 
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military considerations (ease of access to tempting targets in the Roman 
Levant), this largely explains the increased political prominence of 
Mesopotamia under the Sasanians. 26 As the binary capital of the empire, 
Ctesiphon on the left bank of the Tigris and Veh Ardashir on the right, 
increased in size, qua administrative centre and principal residence of the court, 
Mesopotamia grew both in population and in wealth. Iran proper remained 
central to the Sasanian world-view — that was where the dynasty's roots lay, 
that was where it displayed its triumphs — but it was sidelined by the new 
metropolitan region in Mesopotamia when it came to the everyday management 
of practical affairs. 

It has proved hard to escape from the gravitational field of the 
Khwadaynamag. This naturally focuses attention on the figure of the 
shahanshah, who gives a morally uplifting address at his accession, however 
little else may be recorded about his reign. Domestic politics are largely 
confined to the court, set against a background of assemblies, feasts and 
hunting expeditions. Warfare is only covered properly if the king is in 
command and, even so, it may be neglected. 27 Historians writing in the Greco- 
Roman tradition do not provide an antidote, as they tend to personalise history, 
none more so than Procopius, our best Roman informant about internal 
Sasanian politics. 28 So it should cause little surprise that a well-established, 
virtually universal scholarly consensus views the Sasanian Empire as 
underdeveloped bureaucratically in comparison to the Roman, as, in a loose 
sense, a huge proto-feudal state, with royal and aristocratic power being 
grounded in landownership rather than office-holding. 29 

But how on earth can such a view be reconciled with what we know of the 
performance of the Sasanian state in late antiquity? Perhaps the extraordinary 
level of success achieved by Ardashir I and Shapur I may be put down to the 
elan of a militaristic power in an early phase of particularly dynamic growth, as 
well as to the problems facing the Romans on other fronts, But what of the 
middle decades of the fourth century, when the Sasanians clearly had the better 
of their Roman adversaries? Or of their recovery after Peroz's death and the 
destruction of a large expeditionary force at the hands of the Hephthalites in 
484, or, despite all the problems created by the Mazdakites, the effectiveness of 
the attack launched by Kavad on the Romans in autumn 502? 3 ' As one 
proceeds through the sixth century, the achievements mount up. A long- 
planned Roman riposte to the attack of 502 which took the form of a northern 
offensive involving three armies in 528, ended early in disaster in Lazica, 
before they had joined forces, 31 to be followed, after a year of fruitless attempts 
by Kavad to negotiate peace, with formidable and simultaneous displays of 
Persian military power in the Armenian and north Mesopotamian theatres of 
war in 530 and a psychologically important victory at Callinicum in 53 1. After 
that, Justinian had no option but to negotiate peace from a position of 
weakness, at heavy cost, and to seek to recuperate lost prestige in the west. 32 
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There can be no denying the military power generated by the Sasanians 
from a resource base that was considerably inferior to that of the Romans. But 
it is the cohesion of a naturally fissiparous continental empire and the resilience 
shown in crises, which most impress the modern observer. Those peoples who 
belonged to the world of Iran, even the Armenians at times of great religious 
and political tension in the fifth century, did not conceive of breaking away. 
Nor is there evidence of regional rebellions associated with Mazdakism, which 
seems rather to have engaged with orthodox Zoroastrianism throughout Iran. 
As for resilience, the most striking example comes in 573, when the Roman 
regime of Justinian's nephew and successor, Justin II, initiated a war on the 
largest possible scale. For Sasanian Iran it was an annus nefastus, when it was 
attacked from all sides. The Persarmenians had rebelled in 572, and, with 
Roman help, had prevailed, driving out the Sasanian authorities. Turan, which 
now took the form of the transcontinental Turkish khaganate, had agreed, in the 
course of direct negotiations with the Romans, to attack in concert with a major 
Roman offensive targeted on Nisibis in northern Mesopotamia. 33 The crisis, 
much transmuted and repositioned some fifteen years later, has left its mark on 
the Khwadaynamag?* 

The Persians rose to the challenge. They cut their losses in the north, 
temporarily abandoning Persarmenia. Nothing is recorded of operations in the 
east, but the defences in Gorgan seem to have held in 573 and there is no 
evidence of Turkish penetration through the narrow passage between the Elburz 
mountains and the salt desert commanded by Nishapur, which leads west along 
the northern edge of the plateau. In the south they succeeded in trumping 
Roman diplomacy, first by taking direct control of Yemen (in 570/571) and 
then by suborning the Ghassan-led nexus of Arab tribes who seived the 
Romans. This opened the way for a devastating counterstroke. Deprived of 
intelligence from their Arab clients, the Romans laid siege to Nisibis and 
remained unaware of a Persian army's swift advance up the Euphrates to its 
junction with the Khabur, where the main force, commanded by Khusrau 
himself, turned north to attack the Romans in the rear. Taken by surprise, the 
Romans fled in panic, leaving Khusrau free to attack Dara with the siege 
equipment left outside Nisibis. 35 

Dara fell six months later, and within two years Persarmenia was once again 
under firm Persian control. The fighting continued for more than a decade, with 
the initiative lying very much with the Persians. Having settled their accounts 
with both Romans and Armenians, they demonstrated their ability to use 
Armenia as a platform for attacking Asia Minor and northern Syria in 576 and 
578, and seem then to have turned their attention to central Asia where they 
embarked on a successful war of revenge against the Turks. Even so they 
proved stubborn and effective opponents on the north Mesopotamian front, 
containing Roman attacks without great difficulty and limiting their gains to a 
very few forts (either captured or constructed). By 588 they had broken the 
Roman army's offensive spirit, and, having brought the war against the Turks 
to a victorious conclusion, were in a position to initiate large-scale offensive 
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action in the west. The Romans were only saved from defeat or diplomatic 
humiliation by the rebellion of Bahram Chubin, the victor over the Turks, who 
resented what he took to be grudging acknowledgement of his achievement on 
the part of the shahanshah Hormizd IV. 36 

The Sasanian military and political record can surely leave us in no doubt 
about the efficiency and effectiveness of the state. It is inconceivable that the 
army, which took on and defeated the forces of Turan in the east and the 
Roman army in the west, was nothing more than a feudal host, immeasurably 
enlarged. An agglomeration of local levies, looking up to the lords who raised 
them, lords who looked up in turn to regional aristocrats and, beyond, to great 
court magnates, any army of this sort would not have been amenable to the 
central direction which was vital if Iran was to cope with dangers as they 
materialised on different fronts. Equally certainly it could not have carried out 
sustained operations in distant theatres of war — as Sasanian forces did on 
many occasions both in the east and the west. 37 It is plain that the shahanshah 
could call on the services of a large professional fighting force, funded from 
taxation and probably paid, on the analogy with the late Roman army, in cash 
and kind. This is indeed the picture presented of the late Sasanian army in the 
Khwadaynamag. Khusrau I seems to have limited himself to improving its 
discipline and equipment. 38 

Massive infrastructure projects, both civil and military, provide equally 
unequivocal testimony to the organisational capability of the Sasanian state. 39 
Century by century, under successive imperial dynasties, lower Mesopotamia 
was gradually reshaped by man. It is generally agreed that the acme came in the 
late Sasanian period, with the implementation of a grand scheme to transform 
the Diyala plains on the left bank of the Tigris into a vast breadbasket, and 
simultaneously to endow Ctesiphon with impregnable water defences (a 
northern extension of the Nahravan Canal, known as the Cut of Khusrau). By 
the middle of the sixth century at the latest, the whole of the Mesopotamian 
alluvium together with adjoining lands in Khuzistan, was criss-crossed by trunk 
canals (which doubled as transport routes and lines of defence) and irrigation 
canals. As a result the metropolitan region became self-sufficient in food, grain 
being shipped in by river and canal from its immediate hinterlands. 40 Other 
schemes helped develop large areas of the interior of Iran into productive and 
well-populated agricultural zones — around Isfahan, for example, on the 
Marvdasht plain by Istakhr, and in the lower part of the desiccated Helmand 
basin. 41 

The scale of capital investment in military infrastructure was no less 
impressive. Sasanian cities, like their Roman counterparts, were normally 
fortified. A few, which commanded strategic routes leading from the frontier to 
the interior, were endowed with unusually strong defences and large garrisons 
so as to deter an enemy from penetrating into Sasanian territory. This role of 
acting as a strongpoint on an exposed frontier is known to have been played by 
Nisibis in the west and Nishapur in the east. Dvin probably performed the same 
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function in Transcaucasia. On several frontiers, nature's defences needed 
relatively little reinf orcement by man — the Caucasus, the Kopet Dagh behind 
Khurasan, the near desert of Sistan in the far south-east, and the lower 
Euphrates. But powerful linear defences were required to secure two weak 
points in the north, through which Turan could threaten Iran: (1) the easy 
passage (known as the Caspian Gates) between the eastern end of the Caucasus 
and the Caspian shore; and (2) the wide Gorgan plain (classical Hyrcania) 
which pushes south between the eastern shore of the Caspian and the north- 
western end of the Kopet Dagh. Two stone-built long walls, with interval 
towers, and three earth ramparts blocked the Caspian Gates. The principal line 
of defence, the northern wall, abutted onto the Caspian at the heavily fortified 
port of Derbend, was doubled as it crossed the plain, and continued for some 
34 km into the mountains. 42 But this Derbend wall, in its final phase of 
development (attributable to Khusrau I) pales into insignificance when it is 
compared to the 196 Km brick wall securing the southern Gorgan plain, which 
seems to have been constructed in a single phase, datable it seems, to the reign 
of Peroz (459-484), and which was garrisoned by troops barracked in 36 
regularly spaced forts. 43 

Any remaining doubts about the organisational development of the Sasanian 
Empire can be dispelled by glancing at what is known of the administrative and 
financial systems. Different branches of government were separately 
represented in the localities. There was a justice system, headed at the level of 
the province (shahr) by a Defender of the Poor and Judge (driydshan-jadaggbw 
ud dadwar), a tax system managed at a higher, regional level by an accountant 
(amargar), and, of course, a general civil administration, headed normally by a 
governor (shahrab). The Zoroastrian priesthood formed a parallel hierarchy, the 
priest in charge of a locality (mogh) being answerable to the provincial chief 
priest (mobed) 44 Cash, the only efficient way of funding a ramified apparatus 
of government, raised from taxation and paid out in salaries, was available in 
abundance, thanks to an empire-wide system of mints which issued drachms of 
a uniform type to a consistently high standard and which continued to function 
after the destruction of the empire by the Arabs. 45 

The Sasanian Empire can thus be classified as an advanced state, which, by 
gearing itself to war, was able to project its power far afield and to ward off 
formidable adversaries in the west and north-east. The general features of its 
social organisation can be discerned. Two texts, both written or, at any rate, 
thoroughly revised in the sixth century when memories of the long Mazdakite 
crisis were still fresh, the Letter of Tansar and the Testament of Ardashir, are 
particularly informative. Both stress the importance of maintaining a stable and 
deferential social order, presided over by the shahanshah. The guiding 
principles are hierarchy and heredity. Status is to be preserved from generation 
to generation. Everyone has their place in society — clergy, soldiers, state 
servants, members of the professions, peasants, artisans and traders. 46 It was 
expected that the crown would aid an aristocratic family which fell on hard 
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times, as Khusrau I is reported to have done in many cases 

There were evidently several tiers to the aristocracy, the highest consisting 
of magnates with direct access to the shahanshah and first claim on the great 
offices of state. The crown gave its support to the existing hierarchy of 
aristocratic families, which reciprocated by accepting the ruling dynasty's 
hereditary right to the throne. It is not known, however, how many tiers of 
aristocracy there were or what terminology was used after the first century of 
Sasanian rule. A Roman author, Theophylact Simocatta, writing in the 620s, 
notes, in an aside, that there were seven great families, each of which, he 
thinks, had a hereditary right to a specific high office. 48 It is just possible, by 
scouring the extant sources to come up with their surnames: Suren, Waraz, 
Karen, Aspahbadh, Spandiyadh, Mihran and Zik. Although they did not 
monopolise particular posts, as Simocatta supposed, they regularly figured in 
the army high command or in charge of major departments of state. 49 Below 
them, we may postulate several gradations of status — say, (1) a high 
aristocracy, with widely dispersed estates; (2) regional and (3) provincial 
aristocracies; and, at the base, (4) something akin to local gently. But it is only 
the lowest tier which is attested in the sources, if, as is probable, the heads of 
localities (dehganan I dihqanari) who figure in accounts of the Arab conquests 
were drawn from it. 50 

So the middle echelons of the stratified elite who ran the Sasanian Empire 
remain invisible to us. Prosopography, the study of politics in terms of the 
careers and connections of individual participants, has no future in Sasanians 
studies. Nor is there any prospect of producing a regionally differentiated 
history, nor indeed of understanding how status was sustained in the localities 
(or, to put it in other words, what degree of lordship was exercised over the 
peasantry, whether providing agricultural labour or residing in nearby villages). 
The dearth of relevant evidence is deeply frustrating, especially for those who 
regard social systems as key determinants of political and economic change. 
Even material evidence fails us in this respect. Only two high-status residences 
have been discovered, a villa at Bandiyan on the edge of the Turkmen steppes 
in northeastern Iran with fine stucco reliefs, and a substantial house at Hajiabad 
in southern Iran. Religious complexes are associated with both, a fire chamber 
and ossuary integrated into the secular building at Bandiyan, and a free- 
standing chahar taq at Hajiabad. But there is nothing to indicate whether the 
owners were gentry or belonged to a higher, aristocratic stratum. 5 ' 

In whatever direction we turn, we come up against blank walls. There 
simply is no useful evidence about social power away from the court. It is not 
even certain that the Sasanian aristocracy was rooted in the country, their 
standing reflected in the grandeur of their houses and the lavishness of their 
hospitality. For we know very little about city life in the Sasanian era outside 
Mesopotamia. Once Muslim geographical texts come on stream from the late 
ninth century, Iran can be seen to be highly urbanised, its cities manufacturing 
products which are traded all over the caliphate. By the tenth century it has a 
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good claim to being the economic heartland of the caliphate. But this urban, 
mercantile world may not have been a creation of the Muslim era. It may 
simply have become visible then for the first time. There was undoubtedly 
significant economic growth in the context of the Islamic single market, but the 
cities themselves may have existed and indeed flourished under the Sasanians. 
So we should not close our minds to the possibility that aristocrats had town 
houses as well as country estates, that they may have regarded the town as the 
principal forum for the exercise and display of power, and that they may have 
co-existed in greater or lesser harmony with city notables whose wealth came 
from trade and manufacture rather than from land. 

The merchant seldom appears in Sasanian sources. But there can be no 
doubt of his importance, given what can be learned of long-distance commerce. 
The long battle for hegemony in the Indian Ocean between Romans and 
Sasanians had been won by the latter by the middle of the sixth century. The 
evidence comes from Cosmas Indicopleustes, a Roman trader with intellectual 
pretensions, who, in his idiosyncratic work on the cosmos, refers in passing to 
the dominance achieved by Persian merchants in Sri Lanka. 53 By land too, it is 
evident that the Sasanian empire was a major trading power and regarded 
Sogdian competition as an affront. Hence the extraordinary action, taken in the 
late 560s, of publicly burning a whole consignment of Chinese silk brought by 
a Sogdian-Turkish embassy. It was this trade dispute which prompted the Turks 
to send a first exploratory mission to Constantinople, and, in due course, to 
agree a joint plan of action against Iran. 54 

It is not as if Iranian manufactured products — most notably glass, silver 
plate and silk — do not turn up abroad, nor as if a commercial ethos was not 
making advances in the sixth century. A changed atmosphere and growing 
social flux at the time of writing, as well as memories of Mazdakism, would 
explain the extreme reactionary stance of the author of the Letter of Tansar, 
who seems to be trying to conserve an idealised, ultra-stable social order 
against all change. A telling passage inveighs against the young who abandon 
an aristocratic way of life and "busy themselves like tradesmen with the 
earning of money, and neglect to garner fair fame". 55 No weight whatsoever 
should be attached to the silence of most sources about merchants and 
commerce, nor to the dearth of evidence about cities. The Sasanian Empire of 
the sixth century may have been far more dynamic in the economic field than 
we have supposed. As a result the balance of power between regions within the 
empire may have been changing, Transcaucasia, say, gaining at the expense of 
the old political heartland in the Zagros, Khurasan suffering while southern 
Mesopotamia and the Gulf coast boomed. It is also not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that development schemes began to realise the agricultural potential 
of the Caspian lowlands in the sixth century, under the stimulus of the demand 
generated by the forces manning the Gorgan wall. 56 

Significant economic growth overall and increasing flexibility in the social 
system would help us understand the extraordinary achievements of the 
shahanshah Khusrau II in the first two decades of the seventh century. He 
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managed, in effect, to destroy the Roman Empire, first breaking its military 
power in a long war of attrition and then taking over all its rich Middle Eastern 
provinces, including Egypt. The only substantial territories left untouched were 
Asia Minor and Greece, and both were all too exposed to attack by Khusrau's 
forces and those of his Avar allies in the Balkans. Failure in the 620s can be 
attributed mainly to renewed intervention in the west by the Turks at the apogee 
of their power and a sudden, vertiginous drop in Persian morale at the prospect 
of a much extended and much tougher war on two fronts. 57 

The old aristocratic social order, manifest in court on great ceremonial 
occasions, had not, however, been seriously damaged, save in hyper-anxious 
minds. What gave great tensile strength to the state was the involvement of the 
elite at all levels and in all branches of government. Individuals had legitimate 
expectations of gaining offices appropriate to the status of their families. It was 
obviously in the interests of the monarchy and the provincial authorities to 
retain a degree of discretion about individual appointments, thereby both 
generating competition for preferment and directing the aristocracy's attention 
towards those with offices in their gift. But the claims of different grades in the 
aristocracy had to be met with offers of suitable posts, from the highest to the 
lowest, from magnates at the apex of the empire to dihqanan in the localities. 
The Sasanian aristocracy was an aristocracy of service, with a firm base in 
landownership. 

As long as his prestige was sustained, a shahanshah would have relatively 
little difficulty in upholding his authority. The idea of Iran, first formulated as a 
coherent religious-political ideology in the third century, co-opted the whole 
people into a cosmic enterprise of battling evil, represented on earth by the 
wilderness and Turan. 58 Ruler and aristocracy worked together for a common, 
higher cause, strict ethical standards being inculcated by speeches and slogans 
at all levels of the administration. Royal authority was underpinned by great 
landed wealth, the principal crown estates (each managed by an ostandar, who 
seems also to have been in charge of the local province) being concentrated in 
two strategically important peripheral regions, Transcaucasia and the north- 
eastern Marches. 59 It was not challenged, although at times of crisis a rival 
candidate from within the Sasanian family might be put forward. The only 
exception came late in the sixth century, when, in 588-589, a member of one of 
the leading magnate families, Bahram Chobin, buoyed up by a historic victory 
over Turan, rebelled against Hormizd IV whose mother was Turkish, perhaps 
justifying this unprecedented move (but this is pure speculation) by arguing that 
Turanian tyranny must be rooted out at the centre. 60 

Despite the terrible disappointment of ultimate failure in Khusrau IPs 
Roman war (a failure for which he paid with his life, on 28th February 628) and 
a subsequent period of political turbulence (628-632), the Sasanian Empire 
demonstrated impressive powers of resistance when it came under attack from 
the forces of Islam from 636. The initial successes of the Arabs were reversed 
in 637 by a counteroffensive that drove them out of Mesopotamia. Defeat at al- 
Qadisiyya on 6th January 638 was not followed by a collapse. Ctesiphon held 
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out for many months under siege, and hard fighting was required for the Arabs 
to gain control of Khuzistan and to seize a bridgehead on the plateau. Later, 
when they fifst appeared in force on the Anatolian plateau in 654, the whole 
population were ready to submit. Not so on the Iranian plateau and in the 
surrounding highlands in 642. There the fighting lasted for ten years and only 
ended in victory for the Arabs, when they succeeded in neutralising the army of 
Media and concentrating their forces against Yazdgird III, the last shahanshah, 
in Khurasan in 652. 61 

Sasanian Iran, bound together by a shared ideology, its social order meshed 
into its governmental system, proved a formidable military and political power 
in late antiquity. It loomed large on the stage of west Eurasian international 
relations, despite restricted resources and manpower. This achievement is 
attributable ultimately to the efficiency of its government, the commitment of 
its aristocracy and the dynamism of its ideology. 
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Prices and Drachms in the Late Sasanian 

Period 

Philippe Gignoux 
(Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris) 

Economic data for the Sasanian period are particularly rare, "even more 
rare" than for preceding periods. Philip Huyse affirms this in a recent 
work wherein he goes no further than to state that a pater familias 
"received everyday three-fifths of a drachm for food as well as a sum for 
clothing". 1 This corresponds, according to another text, 2 to a monthly salary of 
4 ster, equal to 1 6 drachms. It is in my opinion possible to learn a little more 
with a view to estimating the price of things, by consulting two types of 
sources: 3 first, Pahlavi literature, albeit written at a much later date (ninth and 
tenth centuries), evokes in legal texts the cost of living at the end of the 
Sasanian period, or a little later; and to this must now be added new documents 
written in Bactrian and published by Nicholas Sims-Williams, 4 and those 
written on leather and linen held in the Pahlavi Archive at the Bancroft Library, 
Berkeley, which, albeit slightly later than the fall of the Sasanians, give us a 
more reliable idea of economic realities in the second half of the seventh 
century. I would like to show how these data scattered through Pahlavi 
literature may be confirmed, in part only, by those of the Berkeley documents. 5 

I. Pahlavi literature 

Two types of text give us data associated with figures: legal texts that 
include contracts and define fines to be paid in case of breach, the glosses in 
Pahlavi from the Vendidad and other texts concerned with more practical 
matters. Elsewhere, there is little to be found in religious texts. It must be noted 
that in the first century of our era, an Avroman parchment estimated the price 
of half of a vine called Asmak, bought in 33 CE, to be 65 drachms. 6 

In the Madayan I hazar dadestan, 7 the lawyer Mardag states that 500 
drachms is to be given as security, a sum that corresponds to the price of a slave 
who does not fulfil his service. But elsewhere in the same work, the price of 
several child slaves rises to 200 drachms; however, upon reaching adulthood, 
each of them is worth the same sum. 8 In inheritance matters, 9 the Madayan T 
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hazar dadestan tells us that an estate worth 75 drachms of a father having two 
sons and one daughter, was shared as follows: 30 drachms for each son and 
only 15 for the daughter. This is proof, should it be needed, of the inferior 
condition of the latter. 

Illicit unions were heavily penalized: unauthorized intercourse with a 
woman (a-padixsay) carried a fine of 300 sters, i.e. 1200 drachms! 10 The 
abduction of a woman with whom a man has illegal relations was punished 
with a fine of 500 drachms for the abduction and 700 drachms for the 
copulation, i.e. the same sum as in the preceding case." And if some person 
abducted a minor child, he would be liable for 600 drachms. 12 These measures 
were part of a legal system organized, no doubt, by the magi and by religious 
commentators, but it is not known whether they were actually applied. 

Elsewhere, the Madayan I hazar dadestan speaks of a xwastag whose 
estimated worth was 200 drachms. 13 Maria Macuch translated the word in this 
context as "Sache", which is very vague but, as we know, it is difficult to 
discern its precise meaning, which is often defined as "possession or 
property". 14 The Berkeley documents lead me to think that it may sometimes 
refer to a soil or cultivable field. 15 

In another field, that of trial by ordeal, the verdict does not seem to be very 
costly: it amounts to 3 drachms and 2 dangs, i.e. 3.5 drachms, to be shared 
between both parties. On the other hand, recourse to trial by ordeal was not 
possible if the dispute involved a sum of less than 48 drachms. If we compare 
these two data, we may suppose that the percentage levied by legal authorities 
did not exceed 1 per cent. 

The price of animals, medicine and meat 

According to the glosses in the Vendidad 4.2, 17 a sheep was worth 3 sters, a 
bullock of poor quality four times as much, i.e. 12 sters, a man 125 sters 18 and 
land over 500 drachms. 

In the Vendidad 7.41," a physician charged a scale of fees according to the 
social condition of the patient: the head of a household (man) was required to 
pay 12 sters, the head of a village (vis) 221 sters, the head of a district (zand) 30 
sters, the head of a region (sahr) 70 sters. The last figure was equivalent to the 
price of a quadriga: however, according to a Bactrian document, 28 a horse was 
worth 1 dinars which may have corresponded, as we shall see, to 50 drachms. 
If this is the case, four horses would have cost 200 drachms and 80 drachms 
would have been left over to pay for the chariot and harness, which is plausible 
enough. 21 

With regard to an ingenious explanation of the expression senag masay ud 
baza masay, which until 1990 had not been understood, Maria Macuch has 
highlighted the price of meat: 30 pieces of mutton {gospand), i.e. fifteen from 
the fore part of the beast and fifteen from the rear, were worth 1 2 drachms. 22 As 
the daily ration of an adult man was two pieces, the price of one piece came to 
three fifths of a drachm, according to the Frahang I Oim, or 24 drachms for the 
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month, which does correspond to two pieces of meat per day. Alternatively, 
according to the Rivayat T Emed T Asavahistan, compensation amounted to only 
18 drachms, or according to the Dadestan T dent g, just 16 drachms, which was 
also the salary of a head of the household (dudag-salar), but it is not clear 
whether this was added to the equivalent of the meat mentioned. However, in 
view of the moderate price of corn, these values seem to be credible enough. 
Indeed, according to the Dadestan idenlg 5 1 , 23 eight kabiz of wheat were worth 
1 drachm. 

The cost of ceremonies 

Chaper 87 of the Dadestan 1 den'ig certainly refers to the Islamic period 
when the living conditions of priests became difficult. It contains a discussion 
on the price of a hamagden ceremony, which in Fars amounted to 350 to 400 
drachms, a seemingly considerable sum. According to archives, the price of 
350 drachms was normal in Ardax§ir-Xwarrah. The writer goes on to explain 
that the price was enough to celebrate two hamagden, and even in this period, 
which corresponds to the ninth century, it was possible to organize the 
celebration for 150 or even 120 drachms, excluding the zohr. This indicates an 
obvious impoverishment of the upper classes as probably only they could 
afford to offer themselves such rituals. 

II. Bactrian data 

The texts published by N. Sims-Williams in Bactrian Documents I are for 
the most part contracts that incurred fines if they were breached. As most of 
them are dated, I will only retain those that relate to the later period. In general, 
an identical fine was to be paid to both the authorities and the opposing party. 
Thus, in the case of a breach of a marriage contract, 40 dinars were to be paid. 24 
A much later document, dated 723 CE, allows us to estimate the value of a 
silver drachm in relation to a golden dinar because the text speaks of a fine of 
1 00 dinars to be paid to the bredag and 500 drachms to the opposing party. As 
these sums were in normal circumstances identical, we are able to deduce that 1 
dinar is equivalent to 5 drachms. This is quite different from the value 
attributed to the dinar in western Iran, i.e. 1 1 .2 drachms, as indicated in the 
Frahang 1 PahlavTg. 25 We can only infer that money in gold had a higher value 
there than elsewhere. 

According to document "J", dated 528 CE, a property of 7 lukhs was worth 
8 dinars. The fine was the same, that is 40 dinars, but in document "L" dated 
CE 612, a property sold for 20 dinars incurred twice the fine, i.e. 80 dinars. A 
palimpsest, and therefore earlier than text "M" dated 621, tells us that a vine 
cost 17 dinars. 26 Document "P" dated 679 gives us the selling price of a boy to 
be only 3 drachms. Document "Q" is very interesting because, although of a 
later date, CE 682, it does allow us to estimate the price of borrowing money: 
for 40 Kavad drachms, interest rates were as high as 2 drachms a month, which 
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represents a cost of 5 % . In the case of default, the fine would have been very 
high: 80 drachms multiplied by two, thus amounting to four times the capital! 

III. The Pahlavi archive at Berkeley 

The most legible documents of this archive, dating from the second half of 
the seventh century, constitute for my purpose the most authentic and reliable 
source. But contrary to what we may expect from these accounting documents, 
there are very few that link wares to prices because the great majority only 
mention the quantity of the wares and the unit of measurement used. However, 
two documents 27 give us a few ware prices. 

a. Document 46: 8 dolags of suftag, which could mean "whey", but this is 
far from clear. Should we compare it to the Persian saft meaning 
"drupe", 28 but the associated measure is for liquid, so perhaps fruit 
juice, or should we turn to the Parthian syft meaning "milk"? 29 On the 
other hand, since the word is placed in document 97 between "wine" 
(may) and "must" (badag), we may suppose that it indicates another 
grape-based product such as "grape juice" or "sweet wine". Whatever it 
may be, the price of 1 dolag was 1 drachm. 

b. Oil or butter (royn): 1 dolag cost 2 drachms, this is confirmed in 
document 97.14. 

c. Honey (anguben): a dolag was worth 3 drachms, but in document 
97.12-13, it cost 2 drachms; however, if my interpretation is correct, 
the information therein is followed by the word may an to indicate that it 
relates to an "average" price. It is not surprising that honey was 
relatively expensive; since ancient times it had been a multi-purpose 
product and was essential in a sugarless society. Hippocrates 30 has 
already told us that wine was used for preserving meat and other things, 
as was snow, honey, vinegar and salt according to ms. Syriac 423. 31 

d. Mutton (gospand) cost 4 drachms, according to both documents 46 and 
97. The price given in the Vendidad, i.e. 12 drachms, was higher. This 
allows us to believe in the relative reliability of the prices mentioned in 
the glosses of the Vendidad. We may suppose that a goat cost more or 
less the same as a sheep, and for proof we can turn to accounts given in 
the treatise called Drmxt lasting. 

ka buz 6 wazar barend ud pad wahag darend har ke dah drahm ne 
dared fraz 6 buz ne dyed 

"When one takes a goat to market, and one considers it valuable, 32 all 
those who do not possess ten drachms, will not approach the goat..." 

e. Wine and its by-products: wine {may), along with its by-products must 
(badag) and perhaps suftag, is mentioned in a great number of 
documents, thus attesting its constant use. However it was not 
recognized for its cost, but rather for its quantity. Probably the reason 
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for this was that it was a common consumer item and perhaps cheap, 
much like cereals and products for animals such as straw, alfalfa and 
barley. However, according to document 49, 6 dolags of wine cost 
apparently I ster and 1 drachm, i.e. 5 drachms, which seems to be a 
logical price when compared to those of other wares. 

f. Clothing: document 154 was able to enlighten us, subject to legibility, 
as to the price of two children's shirts (MP pirahan), which cost 18 
sters, i.e. 72 drachms, or for one shirt 3 drachms. This may seem high, 
but document 15 tells us that to manufacture two items of clothing 
(kabah, Arabic qabd "robe d'homme a manches" according to AI- 
Faraid 1955: 615; Lazard 1990: 314 "vetement long, ouvert devant et 
porte par les hommes"), 4 mans of cotton were required, but 
unfortunately the price of this textile remains unknown. 

g. Wood (ezm): according to document 46.6, wood in the quantity of 2 
hlw'l cost 1 drachm, in document 97.1 1-12 the cost of each quantity is 
precisely 1 drachm. The word spellt hlw'l should be read xarvar, which 
is a measurement of weight equivalent to approximately 300 kg, 
recently explained by Thiesen 33 as a "donkey load". This wood was 
probably used as firewood, mostly for cooking. It was much more 
abundant at this time than it is today, after centuries of deforestation. 

IV. An incursion into the Islamic era 

By way of conclusion, I feel it would be interesting to present some data 
found in early Arabo-Persian literature relating to the drachm. The Kitab al-taj, 
attributed to Gahiz, paints a colourful picture of life at the Sasanian court. The 
sums given in drachms are extraordinarily high, on an altogether different scale 
to those that we have seen for the seventh centuiy, and denote, even if we take 
into account exaggeration by the author, inflation during the first few centuries 
of Islam comparable to that seen by Germany in the period between the two 
World Wars. For the Sasanian era, the author clearly commits some 
anachronisms that cannot give us any information on the real cost of living. 
Thus, under Harun al-Rashid, a singer such as the famous Ibrahim, received 
from the Sultan 201,000 drachms! 34 The drachm appears to have become so 
devalued that by the ninth century the badra was introduced, being the 
equivalent to 1 0,000 drachms and always worth more than 1000 drachms. The 
cleaning of a garment required the sum of 30 badras. It was said that courtiers 
received from the Sasanian king 10,000 drachms a month for expenses relating 
to receptions, expenditure and other needs. The value of a royal gift could be as 
much as 10,000 drachms, but in such cases it would have to have been recorded 
in the diwan of the couit 

The small treatise Xusro ud redag 3i also relates that an exceptionally 
talented young boy was given 12,000 drachms, as a kind of capital in my 
opinion, since the text goes on to say that the king ordered him to be given 4 
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dinars per day, which is more in keeping with the group of prices that we have 
already looked at. 

The Tarlx-e Boxara corroborates the Book of the Crown since it affirms that 
a pearl, at the end of the ninth century, cost 70,000 drachms. 36 And finally in 
the Tarlx-e Tabaristan, at the end of the eight century, under Harun al-Rashid, 
the price of a plot of land for the construction of the Great Mosque of Amul 
was 8032 dinars, and the construction itself cost 47,340 dinars. Similarly the 
Ispahbed presented to the Amir of Hilla horses, coats, belts, helmets and so on, 
and 10,000 dinars in gold. 37 The revenue of Tabaristan under the Tahirid 
dynasty, from 820 to 872 CE, amounted to 6,003,000 drachms! 38 
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Notes: 

1. See Huyse 2005: 109, and also Gyselen 1997. 

2. Not quoted in the work. 

3. Gyselen 1997: 104, who did not mention the sources, has pointed out their rarity: 
"There is a serious absence of contemporary evidence, both textual (excepting only 
Syriac texts and the Talmud) and archaeological", but it is true that she does not 
refer to the late Sasanian period. 

4. Sims-Williams 2000. 

5. In a paper delivered at the Colloquium of the Societas Iranologica Europaea held in 
Rome (September 2005), I mentioned these latter data very briefly. 

6. See Mackenzie 1987. 

7. MHD 12.7; Macuch 1993: 116; Perikhanian 1974: 312. 

8. MHD54.12; Macuch 1993: 374 & 382. 

9. MHD 81.1 1-17; Macuch 1993: 529-530. 

10. MHD 73.7; Macuch 1993; 489. 

1 1. MHD 73.8-9; Macuch 1993: 489. 

12. MHD 73.10; Macuch 1993: 489. 

1 3 . MHD 54. 1 2 & 66.6-8; Macuch 1993: 374 & 446. 

14. Sometimes the word can also mean "money", see Saf a-Isf ehani 1980: 128. 

15. So in document 243.6 where I read: jor*b xwastag, which can mean "70 acres of 
(arable) soil". 

16. See Perikhanian 1979: 192. 

17. Jamasp 1907: 1.105. 

18. See Darmesteter 1960: 11.53 note 7, who thinks that the only figure 500 refers to 
drachms rather than to tetradrachms. 

19. Jamasp 1907: 1.267-268. 

20. See Sims- Williams 2000. 160, but this document is not dated. 

21. For curing the woman of these different heads of household, the number of drachms 
is not mentioned, but the price does correspond, according to the same hierarchical 
order, to a she-ass, a cow, a mare and a she-camel. This seems to be an estimation 
suitable to nomadic life, in which the camel is the most prized animal. 

22. Macuch 1990: 140. It is interesting to note that in the Berkeley archive (in document 
48), pieces of meat (kardag) are counted either with a figure of 15 or with one of 30. 

23. This chapter relates to the inflation of the corn's price, but it shows that purchase at a 
lower price is lawful. 

24. See document A, p. 34, dated 343 CE. 

25. Chap. 29.12, where half a dinar = 3 dang. One drachm = 4 dang, see Mirza 1954: 9; 
Utas 1988: 109. 

26. This price is almost equivalent to that of the Asmak vine, but the latter does not 
belong to the same period. 

27. I have already briefly used the contents of these documents at the Colloquium in 
Rome in 2005, but here I present them more completely. 

28. See Lazard 1990: 259. 

29. Boyce 1977: 85. 

30. Gignoux 1999: 45. 

3 1 . Page 139; see Gignoux 1999: 45. On a Berkeley document to be published by Dieter 
Weber, is attested the word namak-sud "salted". I warmly thank him for this 
information. 
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32. The translation of this sentence by Mirza (1954: 8) "and offer it for sale" is not 
correct. That would be pleonastic, since if somebody goes to the market, it is of 
course for selling (the goat)! 

33. See Thiesen 2005: 215. 

34. See Pellat 1954: 70. 

35. See Unvala 1921. 

36. Fiye 1954: 91. 

37. See Browne 1905: 60; quoted by Gignoux 1990: 14 note 48. 

38. Browne 1905: 29. 
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Late Sasanian Society between Orality and 

Literacy 

Philip Huyse 

t r 

(Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris) 

In the past few years, a whole range of studies has been devoted to the theme 
of orality and literacy (in its widest sense) during the pre-lslamic period in 
Iran. 1 Such matters as the historical dating of Zoroaster, 2 the Kayanid 
character of Iranian history in late Sasanian times, 3 or the possible reminiscence 
of the Achaemenids by the early Sasanian rulers 4 have been debated with much 
diligence and probably even more passion, while still other research papers are 
concerned with the genesis of the Old Persian script 5 and the possible invention 
date of the Avestan script. 6 Many of these studies have ultimately been 
triggered by Walter Bruno Henning's masterful lecture Zoroaster. Politician or 
Witch-doctor? (Oxford, 1951) or Ehsan Yarshater's brilliant chapter — actually 
a sound monograph — in the third volume of the Cambridge History of Iran, 
entitled "Iranian National History" (Cambridge, 1 983, 359-477). All of these 
papers have in common that their authors vigorously speak up for often 
diametrically opposed positions, the most extreme illustration of this 
phenomenon certainly being that of the recent argument between Gherardo 
Gnoli 7 and Jean Kellens 8 on the historicity of the person of Zoroaster: while the 
latter altogether rejects the historic character of a real Zoroaster, the former, 
taking up an earlier suggestion of Henning's, considers the precise traditional 
date provided by the Bundahisn and other sources (Mas'udi, Biruni, etc.) that 
placed Zoroaster 258 years before Alexander to be an "immutable quantity". 9 

As we all know, Iranian pre-lslamic historiography suffers greatly from the 
qualitative and quantitative paucity of the sources. Since the historian does not, 
unfortunately, have a choice of sources, it is thus of the utmost importance that 
he questions them in the right way, since the sources can of course only reveal 
the answers they contain. Rigour in method and a precise terminology are 
therefore absolutely indispensable, and in this respect, it is really astounding 
how little attention has been paid up to now to the consequences of the 
introduction of writing into social life at all levels of Iranian society. Historians 
of other ancient civilisations have long recognized that the transition from an 
oral to a literate society did not take place at once, but that it was the result of a 



long and slow development. Even after the introduction o f writing and script, 
an oral society continues to function as such for several centuries before 
literacy spreads on a wider scale. Facts and other pieces of information are not 
transmitted in the same way in oral and literate (or semi-literate) societies. For 
this reason, it is highly relevant to find out in what circumstances data were 
transmitted. It should be kept in mind that the term "oral tradition" 
encompasses both the transmission process — of foremost concern for 
sociologists, linguists and folklorists — and its end products, 10 which are 
mainly of three kinds:" the first category of sources can be defined as "oral 
literature" (either in prose or in verse) and includes popular songs and epics, 
religious hymns, panegyrics, etc. The two other categories comprise personal 
memories and oral history. Ethnologists collect personal memories from 
contemporaneous auricular or ocular witnesses and are of no concern to us 
here. In the second part of the present paper, our interest will turn to oral 
history, which is to be considered as verbal (spoken or sung) messages 
testifying of the past and produced by people belonging to a generation anterior 
to the present one. 12 

Given the scantiness of reliable and historically relevant sources for Ancient 
Iran, it seems highly useful to compare the Iranian situation with that of other 
extinct societies similarly involved in the transition process from orality to 
literacy. For example the Greco-Roman world in its earliest stages (according 
to recent estimations, the degree of literacy among the masculine population in 
Athens of the fifth-fourth centuries BCE would not have exceeded 1 % and 
there are reasons to believe that the situation would have been very similar in 
second-century BCE Rome); 13 or medieval Europe around the thirteenth 
century (which saw the beginnings of historical literature, although history was 
not yet taught in the first European universities and there was no other 
historical genre than that of universal chronicles and hagiographies), as well as 
that of contemporaneous African societies examined in the recent past by 
anthropologists and cultural historians. In this respect, we should all be alarmed 
by the following statement by Moses I. Finley (1912-1986), one of the best 
social historians of Ancient Greece and one of the finest methodologists of his 
time. In an important book, published one year before his death, he wrote: 
"Few anthropologists view the invariable oral traditions of the people they 
study with the faith shown by many ancient historians". 14 The passage 
continues: "The verbal transmittal over many generations of detailed 
information about past events or institutions that are no longer essential or even 
meaningful in contemporary life invariably entails considerable and 
irrecoverable losses of data, or conflation of data, manipulation and invention, 
sometimes without visible reason, often for reasons that are perfectly 
intelligible. With the passage of time, it becomes absolutely impossible to 
control anything that has been transmitted when there is nothing in writing 
against which to match statements about the past. Again we suspect the 
presence of the unexpressed view that the traditions of Greeks and Romans are 
somehow privileged, though no one has yet demonstrated a plausible 
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mechanism for the oral transmission of accurate information over a period of 
centuries (e.g. from archaic Greece to Pausanias in the second century CE, or 
from the Rome of the kings to Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the late 
first century BCE). After all, it was in an era of literacy that the Roman nobility 
successfully paraded fraudulent genealogies at the end of the Republic, or that 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio Cassius, all of whom had access to contemporary 
writing, confused the account of the great fire in Rome in 64 CE so effectively 
that no one has been able to unscramble it satisfactorily". 15 

***** 

That Iranian society in its earliest stages was an oral society becomes 
obvious when we take a closer look at the vocabulary in the oldest languages of 
Old and Middle Iranian, even if one needs to keep in mind that the text corpus 
still available is often small. Of course, no one would expect a word for 
"writing" in Avestan, but it remains striking that the language contains so many 
different verbs and nouns related to "memory", both in Old and Young Avestan 
— the same holds good for the Middle Iranian languages — (e.g. Y. Av. 
2 drang- "to learn by heart, to recite (prayers) in murmuring" [AirWb. 772f .], O. 
Av. mand- "'to memorize; 2 to remember" [AirWb. 1136], to quote but two 
examples among many). Numerous words also bear relation to the different 
ways of reciting the prayers, either silently/in murmuring, as in Y. Av. 
fra-maraOra- {AirWb. 987), or on the contrary, aloud, as in Y. Av.fra-sraoOra- 
and fra-sraosiia- {AirWb. 1003f.). Finally, the study of the sacred texts was 
clearly based on the hearing of spoken texts rather than on their reading,' 6 as in 
Y. Av. aifiiiiyhd- {AirWb. 99) and its opposite anaifiisti- {AirWb. 1 1 7f, in spite 
of Bartholomae's erroneous translation "failure to read"), or in Y. Av. 
naskd.frasa-, meaning "related to the study of the nasks (i.e. the books of the 
Avesta)" {AirWb. 1060), which shows that the study of texts was obviously to 
be understood as a "questioning" of recited texts that the student had been 
listening to (O./Y. Av.fras- "to ask, examine, question" [AirWb. 997ff.]; to this 
one should compare OP pali-parsa- "'to question (thoroughly); 2 to read (used 
both in the sense of German "(still) lesen" as well as "(laut) vorlesen", all of 
which is continued in inscr. MP ptpwls 'i /pahipursad/ "to read (silently)" — 
with variants — and man. MP phypwrs- /pahipurs-/ "to read aloud"). Even 
more surprising is the fact that Old Persian does not have a proper word for 
"inscription", which it needs to borrow from Elam. tup-pi (OP dip!; in Bactrian, 
the same word A.i(3o takes the sense of "document, copy"). More striking yet is 
the fact that the consonantal group -St- in the past participle nipista- of the verb 
OP nipaiO- "to engrave, write upon" indicates that the term was borrowed from 
the Medes; the same verb later lives on in man. MP nbys- /nibes-/ "to write", 17 
BPahl. npstri, inscr. MP npstny /nibi§tan, nibes-/ "to write" {CPD 59), and its 
many derivative nouns. 

As a matter of fact, Iranians remained very sceptical about writing until the 
Islamic period and they demonstrated the same ambiguity in this matter as 
Plato in the fourth century BCE with his critical attitude towards writing in his 
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Phaedrus (275c-279b) or in the seventh Letter, even though all of his 
philosophical work was written down, unlike that of his master Socrates. No 
doubt this should be seen as a perceptible sign of a semi-literate society on its 
way to a higher level of literacy. Only thus can it be explained that the 
Mazdaeans of the first post-Sasanian centuries attribute the writing down of the 
Avesta to Zoroaster, as is the case in the Sahrestanlha i Eran {SE) 4, a 
geographical work written in the eighth or ninth century (there exist of course 
other variants of the same legend): "Then Zoroaster brought the Religion. By 
the order of King Wistasp 1 200 chapters in the script of religious scripture were 
engraved [MP kand] on golden tablets and written [MP nibist] and deposited in 
the treasury of that fire [i.e. the fire Bahram in Samarkand]". In the fifth book 
of the Denkard ( V 3 , 4 = DkM 43 7 . 1 8), another ninth-century work, the writing 
of the Avesta (and of Zand) was attributed to Jamasp, "according to the 
instructions of Zoroaster" (MP az an TZardust hammog). On the other hand, the 
apocalyptic book Arda Wiraz Namag, a work hard to date but whose origins no 
doubt go back to the period of Khusrau I in the sixth century and with an even 
older core quite close to the inscriptions of the early Sasanian high priest Kirder 
in the third century, does not explicitly attribute the writing down of the Avesta 
to Zoroaster. This discrepancy between late Sasanian and early post-Sasanian 
writings might just be an indication that Iranian society had undergone a 
change at that time and that it was henceforth quite tempting to ascribe the 
introduction of writing to Zoroaster himself. After the arrival of Islam and yet 
another Religion of the Book, Mazdaean priests may just have felt the need to 
affirm the great age of a written Avesta. And how could they have done better 
than by attributing its redaction to Zoroaster or, even better, to his disciples, in 
order to keep Zoroaster out of the matter. At any rate, the perspicuous 
manoeuvre seems hardly to have impressed the Muslims, since they simply did 
not consider the Mazdaeans to be a "people of the Book". 18 

On the other hand, the Mazdaeans seem not to have had an extraordinary 
faith in the written word and attribute a superior rank to memorised texts, as 
can be learned from Denkard V 24, 13 (= D&M459.8ff.): "the legitimacy of 
oral tradition [MP waz-gdwisnlh] is thus in many respects greater [MP waslha] 
than that of writing [MP nibesisnlg]. And it is logical, for many other reasons 
as well, to consider the living and oral Word as more essential [MP 
madagwartar] than the written one". In the same spirit, the first of the Letters 
of Manuscihr 1.4.11 praises the dastwar "who most resembles Zoroaster" [MP 
zardusttom, Av. zaraOustro.tama-] having learnt by heart all of the Avesta and 
Zand". Even Khusrau 's page in the Middle Persian work of the same name 
(par. 9) is proud of "having memorized [MP warm kerd] the Yast, the Haddxt 
(Nask), the Yasna and the WTdewdad like a herbed and of having listened [MP 
niyosid] to the Zand, passage by passage". It is therefore not surprising that bad 
memory was severely punished {Sad-dar nadr 28). Several Arabic authors, as 
well as Mazdaean tradition itself (in particular, Aogamadaeca par. 92 and 
Dadestan I Menog T Xrad chap. 27, 23) mention the introduction of seven 
writing systems by the mythical king Taxmorub (Av. Taxma Urupi). As was 
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already pointed out by Henning, it is no doubt futile to try to identify each of 
these writing systems with one of the known variants of the Pahlavi script, but 
there are indeed good chances that the so-called den-diblnh (SE 3) might well 
be identical to the Avestan script. Following a suggestion by Werner 
Sundermann, 20 there are good reasons to believe that the Mazdaeans would 
have wanted to claim the introduction of all known script variants in the 
Sasanian Empire for their own community. 

***** 

As far as the Avestan script is concerned, we know better today: its extreme 
phonetic exactness (with 53 signs for 16 vowels and 37 consonants) surely 
indicates that it was an erudite and deliberate ad hoc invention, 21 in order to 
preserve the text as precisely as possible in its pronunciation at the time of the 
creation of the script. In recent times, two detailed studies by Jean Kellens 22 
and Alberto Cantera 23 have been dealing with the matter of the invention of the 
Avestan script and of the writing down of the Avesta in the form as we know it 
from the Denkard (which, on the one hand, is surely only a small part of the 
original Avesta orally transmitted over many centuries, and on the other hand, 
included at least a partial Middle Persian version). Both scholars agree, as 
would — I think — most colleagues nowadays, that Karl Hoffmann in his book 
on the Sasanian archetype 24 proposed an analysis of the question that is in 
many ways decisive and final. Among other things, Hoffmann established that 
thirteen of the signs in the Avestan script (a, i, k, x t,p, b, n, m, r, s, z, s) were 
borrowed from the cursive Pahlavi script with the same phonemic values, and 
five more signs (a, e, e, o, o) were in one way or another "inspired" by the 
cursive script. On this basis, he concluded that the signs could only have been 
borrowed once the Pahlavi cursive had reached its final forms and 
characteristics. He believed that this last stage of development was attained as 
early as the late fourth or early fifth century CE; his assumption was based on 
the evidence of a Christian epitaph on a sarcophagus discovered on a site in 
Istanbul and which the first editor of the inscription 5 had wrongly dated before 
430 CE on false archaeological premises. On the further — actually baseless 
and purely gratuitous — prejudice that the creation of a new script could only 
have taken place during the peaceful period of a long reign, Hoffmann 
concluded that the canonised Avesta must have been written down during the 
reign of Shapur II (309-379 CE). Thanks to the convincing demonstration by 
Francois De Blois 26 on the basis of evidence regarding the language, contents 
and orthography of the inscription, we now know the Istanbul epitaph to be 
dated rather to the ninth or tenth century CE. 

Hoffmann's dating of the creation of the Avestan script thus needs revision: 
for Kellens, "in the actual state of our documentation", 27 the first irrefutable 
evidence for the Pahlavi cursive in its final shape is to be found in the Pahlavi 
papyri related to the brief Sasanian occupation in Egypt from 619-629. He 
therefore believes that the Avestan script was at best created during the final 
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years of the reign of Khusrau II (590-629 CE), if not simply in post-Sasanian 
times (after 651 CE). 28 I agree with Cantera that Kellens's position is too 
sceptical and that it must be refined. Before I come to my own arguments, 
which differ from Cantera's (though with similar results), I will briefly 
summarize Cantera's conclusions: after a thorough examination 2 ' of all the 
scattered pieces of information on the transmission and writing down of the 
Avesta in Pahlavi literature for the pre-Sasanian period, the third century CE, 
the fourth centuiy CE, and the fifth and sixth centuries CE, Cantera concludes 
that most passages, with very few exceptions (such as the information on a 
Sogdian tradition of the Avesta), related to the pre-Sasanian period are 
unreliable, either because of their entirely fantastic character or because they 
show anachronistic features and lead to an incorrect dating of the writing down 
of the Avesta. The information from Sasanian times, especially of later 
Sasanian times, is all in all far more trustworthy, even though it contains many 
discrepancies and inconsistencies. None of our Pahlavi sources mentions a 
precise date for the writing down of the Avesta, but the Zand I Wahman Yasn 
2.1-4 gives a detailed account of a council against Mazdak (presumably in 
528/529), in which a certain Wehsabuhr played an important role; the first of 
the letters of ManuScihr says that the Avesta was divided into twenty-one nasks 
at the time of Khusrau I; and the fourth book of the Denkard seems to suggest 
that a canonical Pahlavi translation of the Avesta was established during his 
reign. Cantera's final conclusion is very careful and balanced: "We cannot tell 
much on the creation of the Avestan script and the writing down of the 
Sasanian archetype, since on the one hand the Pahlavi sources are mute on this 
matter and since on the other hand there is a total lack of material for a 
palaeographic examination between the fourth and seventh centuries CE. Both 
the Book Pahlavi and the script of the Psalter reached their final stages of 
development at some point between the fifth and seventh centuries (the fourth 
century seems far less likely, but there is no sure evidence against such a date). 
All in all, the Avestan script may have been invented at some point between the 
fifth and seventh centuries that cannot be nearer determined". 

As far as I am concerned, I subscribe to this hypothesis for the most part, 
and yet I believe that there are strong indications, though admittedly no hard 
evidence, that the Avestan script might have been invented during the reign of 
Khusrau I (CE 5 3 1-579). What exactly do we know about the characteristics of 
Pahlavi cursive script during the Sasanian period? At the lower end, we know 
for sure that the cursive had reached its final features by the seventh century: 
this is shown not only by the previously mentioned Pahlavi papyri related to the 
brief Sasanian occupation in Egypt, but also by several epitaphs in the province 
of Fars, written in a script palaeographically close to Book Pahlavi. At the 
higher end, we do not know much about what cursive script really looked like 
in the third century, but we do have two small Middle Persian parchment 
fragments from the synagogue in Doura-Europos. One is too small from which 
to draw any reliable conclusions, but the other one (with a text written on both 
recto and verso) contains a few lines of a badly damaged letter. 3 ' In spite of its 
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fragmentary state, enough remains to deduce that the letters have not yet 
reached their final shape, but some of them come quite close to it; the 
handwriting is fluid and there is a clear tendency for linking letters with one 
another. Even if one leaves out the so-called "Letter of Tansar" (the date of 
which is disputed), there are further (indirect) indications for the existence of a 
cursive Pahlavi script in the early third century, for example when the high 
priest Kirder in his inscriptions speaks of many "documents, charters and 
records" (MP gilt, padixsir ud madayan) that were written in his time. 32 
Furthermore, in my edition of the Shapur inscription on the Ka'ba-i Zardusht, I 
already presumed that a number of mistakes in the Middle Persian version, 
especially in the spelling of foreign (Roman and other) names, seem only 
explicable if we assume that they were the result of a misreading of a 
manuscript written in a script relatively close to Book Pahlavi. 33 What else do 
we know about the cursive script for the period in between the higher and lower 
ends of the Sasanian period? From the inscription of Mihr-Narseh at FTruzabad, 
datable to the fifth century, and a few other inscriptions (attributed with less 
certainty to the fifth century), we know that its script differs little from the 
monumental style used in third- and fourth-century inscriptions. The script of 
the sixth century is known as well, thanks to the inscriptions from Darbend: 
they can be dated with precision to the mid-sixth century, since they are all 
related to the reinforcement and reconstruction works of the Sasanian 
fortifications in the Caucasus against the invaders from the north at the time of 
Khusrau I. Their style is much closer to the cursive Pahlavi script. The 
inscriptions thus seem to suggest that there was a change somewhere around 
the turning of the fifth to the sixth century. 34 

This hypothesis is corroborated by yet another piece of evidence. As Karl 
Hoffmann has also shown, at least one sign of the Avestan alphabet (S) was 
borrowed from an alphabet as it was used in the Pahlavi Psalter fragment from 
BulayTq. The manuscript itself, containing a Middle Persian translation of the 
Psalms of David, can probably be dated to the seventh century, since the 
accentuation system that was used both in it and in the Syriac fragments found 
alongside, did not come into vogue in Syriac manuscripts before that time. 35 
Carl Friedrich Andreas 36 has already pointed out that the manuscript can not be 
dated before the sixth century, since it contains references to canons attributed 
to Mar Abha, the head of the Syriac church from 540-552 CE. On the other 
hand, the Middle Persian translation of the Syriac original contains a number of 
archaic forms that seem to suggest that it was much older. In a monograph on 
the final yod in Middle Persian inscriptions, 37 I have tried to show that the 
otiose stroke at the end of many words in Book Pahlavi is palaeographically 
issued from this mute sign of the third-century inscriptions, but with a change 
of function over the centuries. While the writing or non-writing of the sign 
(surely a remnant of the gen. sg. and maybe also of other cases of the 0- 
declension) was governed by a rhythmic law in the inscriptions from the early 
Sasanian period, the final stroke of Book Pahlavi is only written after letters 
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that cannot be linked to the left, in order to mark unambiguously the end of a 
word. 38 In the inscriptions, the transition from one system to another can be 
observed around the turn of the fourth to the fifth century, and the reason why I 
mention this, is that the Pahlavi Psalter fragment also occupies an intermediate 
position between the two systems. 39 From a palaeographical point of view, the 
final sign is a clear yod (with its characteristic semi-circular form), not a simple 
stroke, and in most cases, its writing still follows the rules of Rhythmic Law in 
the third-century inscriptions, with two notable exceptions: the final yod is 
almost systematically written in past participles and there is a new tendency for 
writing yod in polysyllables with a long vowel in the final syllable, which end 
in one of the six signs that cannot be linked to the left. Summing up the 
palaeographic and linguistic evidence, we may safely conclude that the 
alphabet of the Pahlavi Psalter had reached its final form by the middle of the 
sixth century and that it surely already existed in the fifth century. 40 The fourth 
century seems unlikely for the origin of the Psalter alphabet: though it cannot 
definitely be excluded from a linguistic and palaeographic point of view, the 
persecutions of the Christians, especially of the clergy (much less so of the 
ordinary believers), during the long reign of Shapur II (309-379) after the 
conversion of the Roman emperor Constantine, make it less plausible. 

The combined evidence of the borrowing of a number of signs from Book 
Pahlavi and the Pahlavi Psalter into the Avestan script would thus seem to 
narrow the time margin for the creation of the new alphabet to the fifth and 
sixth centuries, with a clear preference for the latter date. What then could have 
moved the Mazdaean mowbeds to give up a century-old tradition of oral 
transmission of the Avestan and to replace it with a written text? It cannot 
simply have been the wish to possess a written corpus of sacred texts like the 
Jews, Christians and Manichaeans and become a "People of the Book", since 
such a wish could have manifested itself at any moment during the Sasanian 
period, whatever the conditions for the Mazdaean community. Something 
surely must have happened in the sixth century: if it was not a particular event, 
then at least the general climate must have changed at such a point that the 
priests suddenly felt the urgent need to write things down. In the third century, 
there were no outer compelling circumstances: admittedly, ManT had written 
down a summary of his own ideas in his Sabuhragan, his only work in Middle 
Persian, but the Manichaean and Christian missionary movements on Iranian 
soil had not yet taken the weight they would have two centuries later. I presume 
that writing down was mainly carried out for the purpose of facilitating reading 
the work aloud (suffice it to say that the script is close to the actual 
pronunciation of the Middle Persian language in the third century) and much 
less the silent lecture in solitude; the fact that ManT used his own alphabet, 
rather than the Pahlavi cursive, was by no means fortuitous and will certainly 
not have pleased the mowbeds. By the fourth and fifth centuries the situation 
had changed, but remained comfortable for the Mazdaeans. Christianity and 
Nestorianism (after the separation of their western co-religionists in 484), as 
well as Manichaeism certainly enjoyed an ever-increasing influence in Iran, but 
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the systematic persecutions of the Christian clergy from the reign of Shapur II 
(309-379) onwards until — with intervals — the reign of Peroz (459-484) and 
the mutual denunciations of Christians and Manichaeans (equally persecuted 
during Shapur's reign) only strengthened the position of the Mazdaeans. The 
Babylonian Jews for their part had largely escaped the persecutions at the time 
of Shapur II since they had preferred to adapt a neutral attitude with regard to 
the Sasanian rulers, but in the fifth century they too suffered from persecutions 
at the time of Yazdgird II (439-457) and Peroz (459-484). 

This advantageous quietude for the Mazdaeans came to an end with 
Khusrau I (531-579): in his open-mindedness with regard to religious and 
metaphysical questions, this ruler invited to the Sasanian court a number of 
Western philosophers after the closure of their school in Athens in 529. 41 He 
furthermore accorded liberty of cult to the Christians in the context of a 
renewed peace with Byzantium in 561, and in the face of the anti-Manichaean 
legislation of the Roman emperors Justin and Justinian he showed pragmatic 
clemency towards the Manichaeans. It is presumably only with the loss of 
influence of the Mazdaean priests on Sasanian politics that the permanent 
rivalry with Manichaeans, Christians and Jews made them realize that they no 
longer occupied privileged rank among the religious authorities and that the 
absence of written sacred texts put them in an inferior position. Moreover, the 
yearning for a return to the orthodox faith after the Mazdakite rebellion may 
also have accelerated the writing of the Avesta and its translation, in order to 
avoid future conflicts. Rather than as an innovative step, the writing down 
should therefore probably be considered as a conservative act to "freeze" the 
tradition and save it from further deterioration. 

I would like to emphasise that, starting from linguistic and palaeographic 
premises I am only trying to say that it is tempting from a historical point of 
view to place the writing down of the Avesta in Khusrau's reign (as Henning, 
Bailey and many others did for other reasons). It is during his reign that 
literature began to flourish and the fictive page in the well-known text on 
"Xusro and his page" (XR 8-10) showed that young priests at that time were 
not only trained in memorising and reciting the nasks, but also in the skill of 
accurate and quick writing (MP xub nibeg ud ray nibeg). 42 

$ $ $ $ $ 

A more widespread use of writing also has a serious influence on the way 
people see their own history. Memory does not play the same role in an oral 
society as in a written society. As long as writing remained the privilege of a 
minority of priests and scribes at the service of the ruling class, the art of 
singing and storytelling flourished. Evidence of singers and bards who praise 
the kings of old can be found as early as Median and Achaemenid times (cf. 
Hdt. I 95; Xen., Cyrop. I 2, 1; Athen. quoting from Dinon's PersikaXW 633d- 
e). From Parthian times, we know the case of the gosan, so thoroughly 
examined by Mary Boyce. 43 The word is attested only once in Parthian in a 
Manichaean fragment that cannot be dated, but the correct use of grammar 
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would seem to suggest a date in the fourth or fifth century. It is very interesting 
in that it gives us a kind of definition of what his function was: cw 'gwn gws 'n 
Icy hsyng'n shrd'r'n 'wd kw'n hwnr wyfr'syd 'wd wxd 'ywyc ny kyrd /fiawagon 
gosan ke hasenagan sahrdaran ud kawan hunar wif rased ud xwad ewiz ne 
kared/ "like a gosan, who instructs of the virtue of kings and heroes of old and 
does not realize anything himself'. 4 ' 1 In other words, he was a singer like the 
medieval ambulant minstrels, rather than a poet-composer like the troubadours. 
Similarly, the ramisgar (litt. "merrymaker, one who procures pleasure") and 
huniyagar of the Sasanian courts (the latter term is again attested in XR 60) 
were in the first place entertainers and musicians, i.e. performers and not 
composers. After the arrival of Islam, their art lost much of its popularity, 
because it no longer met the taste and expectations of the public, who now 
preferred to read poetry rather than to hear it. If Middle Persian did not have a 
word for the poet-composer, it might simply mean that the practice was not 
widespread. 

Throughout Iranian pre-Islamic history, we find numerous references to or 
other material evidence for the existence of archives, although very few texts 
refer to the existence of royal archives. I leave aside here allusions to the 
Achaemenid archives, which constitute a problem of their own, and would like 
to take a closer look at the archives mentioned by the Byzantine historian 
Agathias on three occasions when he speaks of the "royal parchments" (II 27, 8 
paaikucai, 5i<^0epai), the "Persian books" (IV 30, 2 IIspaucoL plpkoi) and the 
"royal annals" (IV 30, 3 pctaiA.iicd d7CO|.iviK.i.ov£U(.iaxa). Agathias claims to have 
had indirect access to them by way of his Syrian interpreter Sergius. The 
interpretation of Agathias' words on the royal archives varies widely: while 
Pierre Briant 45 considers them to be nothing but a literary topos and is 
extremely sceptical about their very existence, Averil Cameron 46 (and others) 
believe that Agathias' writings were based on real documents, sometimes 
completed with information from other sources and occasionally abridged from 
a longer story. According to Agathias "when Sergius the interpreter went there 
he asked the officials in charge of the Royal Annals to give him access to the 
records (for I had often urged him to do this). He added his reason — that his 
sole purpose in wanting this was so that their affairs could be recorded by us 
also and become known and honoured. They agreed at once — rightly — 
thinking the idea a good one. It would actually bring credit to their kings they 
thought, if the Romans too knew what they were like and how many they were, 
and how the succession of their dynasty had been preserved. So Sergius 
extracted the names, the chronology and the most important happenings in their 
time (A.apcov ... xd xe 6v6|.iaxa iced xouc; xpovouc, xal xrav at' avtdLc, 
7eyevTi|ievo>v xd Koupicbxepa), and translated all this most skilfully into Greek" 
(IV 30, 4). Agathias would seem to suggest that Sergius abbreviated the 
material himself from a fuller account. But was that really so? I can see no 
particular reason why the documents of the Sasanian royal archives pertaining 
to the "history" of the dynasty would not have contained exactly that, namely 
the names of the Sasanian kings in the right chronological order, with the dates 
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of their respective reigns and a reference to some key events. Nothing more and 
nothing less. Apart from that, they may well have contained notes taken by the 
private scribes of the reigning king (for whom we find occasional references in 
literature), or duplicates of the official royal correspondence, or copies of the 
kind of "documents, charters and records" mentioned above in the inscriptions 
of the high priest Kirder (peace treaties, etc.). 

Before examining this assumption, it should be remembered that Agathias 
(c. 536-c. 581) was contemporary with Khusrau I (531-579). With his 
Histories his aim was to continue the work of Procopius, which had covered the 
previous period of Justinian's reign up to 552. Taking up the story, Agathias 
gives a very detailed account of the years 552/3-558/9 and interrupts it at some 
point for a "complete chronological report" (IV 25,1-30, 2) of the Sasanian 
rulers up to his time, and according to his own words, his own report on the 
time immediately preceding the reign of Kavad (488-496; 499-531) is to be 
preferred to that of Procopius, whenever it differs, since his is founded on the 
Persian chroniclers (IV 30, 5 xo"k; rtepoiKou; -)(povoyp6.(\>ov;). Agathias' account 
can be divided in two parts: the first one (IV 24,1 - 26,2) goes from Ardashir I 
(226-240) to Bahram IV (388-399) and covers almost 1 75 years and the reigns 
of twelve kings. The second part (IV 26,3 - 29,5) deals with the period from 
Yazdgird I (399-421) up to Khusrau I succeeding his father Kavad in 531, i.e. a 
period of 230 years for eight kings. Even though the second part seems hardly 
more detailed, the difference between the two parts is not insignificant: the 
order in which the kings appear is correct and the dates for their reigns are 
"precise" (which is not necessarily synonymous with "exact"), in the sense that 
they give the number of years, months, and sometimes even days. This holds 
true for the entire list from Ardashir I up to Khusrau. However, the account of 
the crucial facts for their reigns is totally different: of Ardashir I (226-240), 
Agathias knows nothing else but his legendary ancestry; of his son Shapur I 
(240-272), he only knows that he did much harm to the Romans and he knows 
the name of Odainath of Palmyra; up to Shapur II (309-379), he knows nothing 
more than that Bahram 111, who reigned for four months in 293, bore the title of 
Segansah "for a special reason, in accordance with an old traditional custom" 
(IV 24, 6). Of the long reign of Shapur 11, all he knows is a legend on his birth 
and he has heard of Shapur's captivity during a war with the Romans, an event 
he does not develop any further since all this "has been recorded already by 
many earlier historians" (IV 25, 8). The reader has to wait until the account on 
the reign of Yazdgird I (399-421) to get some more details, but these are not 
necessarily more reliable. It is not until the reign of Kavad I (488-496; 499- 
531), interrupted by a brief episode under Jamasp (496-498) that we learn 
things beyond the domain of legend. 

At this point, I would like to interrupt my demonstration for a digression on 
the style of Agathias in the Annals of the historian Tabari (born in 839 in Amul 
in the province of Tabaristan, died in Bagdad in 923). As a historian, Tabari 
cannot be judged according to modern criteria, but there is no doubt that his 
work outclasses that of his predecessors and contemporaries in his effort to 
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separate the legendary from the real. His superiority can easily be measured if 
one compares the original with the abridged translation of it made by Abu 'AIT 
Bal'amT later on in the tenth century. Wherever the latter furnishes details not 
be found in the work of the former, he turns to the legendary. Without going 
into details, it must be said that the dates for the reigns given by both Agathias 
and Tabari are close, though not identical, and at least more realistic than the 
totally erroneous numbers given by oral tradition as we find it with the 
Armenian authors or in the Shahnama. If one compares the factual details given 
by Tabari with those given by Agathias, it is quite striking that we find the 
same scheme. Not much information is given for the Sasanian rulers of the first 
centuries'. Shapur I is called Sabur al-Junud "Sabuhr of the armies", 47 which is 
of course reminiscent of his campaigns against the Romans. His reign is 
discussed at length, 48 but many details are legendary and there are few hard 
facts. The discussion on the following rulers is extremely summary and hardly 
exceeds a few lines; 49 the only detail on Bahram HI is moreover exactly the 
same as was given by Agathias, namely on the title Segansah. Concerning 
Shapur II, Tabari dishes up a fantastic story on the king having disguised 
himself in order to remain unseen when intruding into the Roman camp. 50 He 
also speaks of his capture. 51 The details on Yazdgird do not inspire any more 
confidence. 52 It is only from Kavad/Qobad I onward that the report gets more 
developed, and we obtain some rare historical information on Mazdak, the 
conflict with the Hephtalites and Jamasp's interregnum. 53 The reign of Khusrau 
Anusarwan/ Khusrau I is described in great detail, interrupted on two occasions 
by long digressions on Yemen and the Arabs. 54 The same abundance of details 
is encountered for the reigns of the last kings of the Sasanian dynasty. 55 

Surely it is not mere chance that we find the same division in the works of 
the two historians. It obviously reflects the same state of knowledge: up to the 
middle of the fifth century, historical awareness of the Sasanians is mostly 
limited to the simple names and dates of the reigning years of the kings. It is no 
mere chance either that that period coincides with a radical change of Sasanian 
royal titles in coin legends. The usual title of "X, the Mazdaean lord, king of 
kings of Eran and non-Eran, of the race of the gods" was slightly modified 
under Yazdgird I (399-421) and underwent more radical changes from 
Yazdgird II (439-457) onwards, when the word kdy "Kayanid" made its first 
appearance. It seems likely that the Sasanians started collecting legends of old, 
transmitted over many centuries by singers (MP gosanan) and collective 
memory, in order to establish a canon which finally led to a first written 
redaction, perhaps under Khusrau I, with a number of important additions and 
revisions under Khusrau II (590-628, e.g. when the name of Egypt was added 
in the description of the Sasanian realm, which can only apply to a brief period 
under Khusrau) and Yazdgird III (633-651). This new book would become 
known under the title xwadaynamag "Book of the Lords". A written redaction 
of such a record can only be imagined at a time when literacy was more 
widespread. Writing was far from generalized, but clearly the upper social 
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classes had mastered reading. It is writing that allows people to think over their 
own remote past and to get interested in it. By and by, different kinds of 
collective memory (popular, sacerdotal, heroic) merged with royal tradition. By 
the first centuries after the arrival of Islam, written histoiy with a different way 
of thinking had replaced the art of the minstrels. Plato had already recognized 
it: writing is only a remedy (0fip(.iaKov), not of memory (nvrpr|c;), but of 
reminiscence (imouvfiaecoc,). 

$ $ $ $ * 

As I mentioned in the first part of my paper when speaking of the creation 
of the Avestan alphabet, one of the main features of an oral society on its way 
to (generalised) literacy is a clear tendency to preserve of what remains of the 
old tradition. A second particularity is its homeostatic character, 56 which means 
that such a society is constantly trying to find an equilibrium by eliminating the 
recollection of past events unless they still have a direct bearing on the present. 
The curiosity of the past for curiosity alone, without a direct link to the present, 
is considered to be vain in oral societies. This is what explains the "structural 
amnesia" Ehsan Yarshater spoke about a quarter of a century ago. Since the 
process of adapting the past to the present (and therefore to people's 
expectations) is a continuous development, anthropologists speak of "dynamic 
homeostasis". 57 This phenomenon may, for example, help to explain why in 
certain cultures divinities disappear from the pantheon once they have 
accomplished their function. It also explains the changes royal genealogies 
undergo in the course of time: remote generations are described with a wealth 
of details, but none of them is of historical value and everything remains in the 
sphere of myth or legend; intermediate generations are hardly remembered 
(anthropologists speak of a "floating gap" 58 ); and only for the three or four 
most recent generations is there a real historical knowledge. The overall 
phenomenon is sometimes described as the "hourglass effect": 59 transposed to 
the level of Sasanian history, it makes one understand the above-mentioned 
similarities between the accounts of Agathias and Tabari. Transposed to the 
level of pre-Islamic Iranian history, it helps one understand why nothing more 
remains of the Achaemenids except some vague recollection of a few names, or 
why the Arsacids have disappeared altogether from the xwadaynamag (and 
later from the Shahnama). Of course, the early Sasanians were able to learn of 
their own past thanks to the Roman historians, and later on through Jewish 
tradition, but I am quite sure they never used it and neither did they ever claim 
themselves to be heirs of the Achaemenids. The alleged Sasanian claim of 
former Achaemenid territories is almost certainly an interpretatio romana (to 
borrow a term used by Erich Kettenhofen 60 ). As I have tried to show 
elsewhere, 61 the Romans had always been aware of the Achaemenid descent of 
the Sasanians: as late as the third century CE, the Roman emperor Gordianus, 
before breaking up for war against Shapur I, organised games in honour of 
Athena Promachos, the same goddess the Athenians had made offerings to in 
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the early fifth century BCE after their victory over the unlucky Xerxes. And if 
Kayanid names and elements appear in the Sasanian royal titles of the fifth 
century CE, they do not show up out of nowhere because of an inexplicable 
sudden longing of the two Yazdgirds to break with existing traditions. There 
was no abrupt recollection of past Kayanid values — a development entirely 
incompatible with the dynamics of oral societies. It can only mean that Kayanid 
legends had already been present for a very long time in the south-western parts 
of Iran. 
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